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Q(Wofes of Recent Exposition. 


SOME years ago Professor Harnack suggested that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by a 
Or, if not by a woman alone, by a man 
He suggested that it was 


woman. 
and a woman together. 
written by Priscilla and Aquila—with a distinct 
preference for Priscilla as the predominant partner. 


If the suggestion had been made by a smaller 
man than Professor Harnack it is just possible that 
we should have heard little about it. Nevertheless, 
it was not because Professor Harnack made it, but 
because of the reasons which could be produced 
in support of it, that the suggestion met with 
favour from scholars like Dr. Moulton, Dr. Peake, 
and Dr. Rendel Harris. 


For in the opinion of Dr. Rendel Harris. it is 
‘an entirely reasonable hypothesis and capable of 
strong support.’ In his new book, Szde-lights on 
New Testament Research (Kingsgate Press ; 6s.), he 
gives a complete chapter to the discussion of the 
hypothesis. The proof is in the Epistle itself. Dr. 
Rendel Harris finds enough—enough both for and 
against the hypothesis—in the eleventh chapter 


alone. 


The eleventh chapter is familiarly known as the 
Roll-call of Faith. It contains an enumeration, 
and some estimation, of the heroes of Hebrew 
history. And among the heroes there are some 
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heroines. Dr. Rendel Harris asks us to turn our 


attention to the heroines. 


Two of them are mentioned by name, Sarah and 
Rahab. Is this not something of a_ surprise? 
‘The mention of Sarah,’ says Professor Harnack, 
the expositor. ‘It 
certainly does astonish one,’ agrees Dr. Rendel 
Harris, ‘to find Sarah claimed as a great believer, 
when the Old Testament lays such emphasis on 
her incredulity of the Divine promises.’ 


‘is an astonishment to 


But if Sarah is a surprise, what shall be said of 
Rahab ? 
conscience sought relief for its trouble about 
‘Innkeeper’ some 


There was. a time when the modern 


Rahab in a mistranslation. 
influential expositor suggested, in place of ‘harlot,’ 
and the Christian conscience leaped to the 
suggestion. Now, when we know that innkeeper 
will not do, we prefer to pass over Rahab in 
silence. But the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews does not pass her over in silence. He 
(or she) singles her out. Of two women who are 
named in the Roll-call of Faith, Rahab the harlot 
is one. 

Dr. Rendel Harris thinks that Rahab may have 
been named, because at the time of the writing of 
the New Testament Epistles it was a question 
much debated whether Rahab was saved by faith 
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or by works. Perhaps the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews wished to take a side in that dispute. 
James says works. The author of Hebrews says 
faith. However that may be, there she is. In the 
list of heroes there are two heroines, Sarah is one, 
Rahab is the other. It Rendel 
Harris that the writer goes out of his (or her) way 
to bring these two women in. 


seems to Dr. 


Then the author would be 
For the mention of two 


And what then? 
guilty of feminization. 
Not that only. 
two women who had to be drawn forward and have 


women? But for the mention of 
the glory of great faith thrust upon them. And 
for other less obvious references to women, which 
Dr. Rendel Harris proceeds to point out. 


First of all, there is the curious statement that 
‘women received their dead raised to life again.’ 
What women were these? Dr. Rendel Harris says 
they can only be the Shunamite and the Woman of 
Sarepta. But why should they be credited with 
exceptional faith? And why should no mention 
be made of the great prophets by whom these 
miracles were wrought? It is suggested, both by 
Professor Harnack and by Dr. Rendel Harris, 
that the omission of the prophets and the mention 
of the women is due to feminization. The writer 
has gone out of the way to mention these women 


because she was herself a woman. 


But if the author was so anxious to introduce 
women into her Roll-call, surely she was _ ill- 
acquainted with Hebrew literature. What has 
become of Esther, and of Judith, and of Susanna? 
Yet it cannot be ignorance that has omitted these 
and others who might have been named. For 
Barak finds a place in the list, while both Deborah 
and Jael are passed over in silence. Feminization? 
Is there not some danger that the argument for 
feminization is to become an argument for 
defeminization, an argument not for the mention 


of women, but for their omission ? 


Now Dr. Rendel Harris has been much addicted 


of late to what we may be allowed to call Geminiza- 
tion. That is to say, to the discovery of Gemini 
or Twins all over the world. His detective experi- 
ences there stand him in good stead here. Therefore 
it is that just when the case for Priscilla seems to 
be breaking down he comes to the aid of the 
argument (with the help of Clement of Rome), and, 
as he says, shows that it is ‘an entirely reasonable 
hypothesis and capable of strong support.’ 


With the help of Clement of Rome. For 
Clement of Rome was a close student of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews like Dr. Rendel Harris, 
and like him spent some time in identifying the 
Well, 
in one place Clement says, ‘Many women being 


persons referred to in the eleventh chapter. 


strengthened by the grace of God have performed 
many manly deeds,’ and proceeds to refer to 
Judith. His language is full of recollection of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Dr. Rendel Harris 
makes the likeness more striking by the use of 


parallel columns, in this way: 
CLEMENT. HEBREWS. 


Out of weakness were made 
strong : 


Many women were made 
strong by the grace of God ; 


performedmanymanlydeeds; waxed valiant in fight ; 


Judith went forth to the 


turned back camps of the 
camp of the aliens. 


aliens. 


It seems, then, that in Clement’s judgment the 
persons who were made strong and waxed valiant 
in fight were women. To make them so demands 
a slight alteration of our present text of Hebrews. 
But if the name of the author of Hebrews was 
suppressed in Rome, as Professor Harnack thinks, 
it is not unlikely that the text would be tampered 
with also. And the change is very slight. It 
simply means that the word ‘ women’ should stand 
higher up in the sentence in v.35 than it does 
at present. It is true that the adjective for 
‘strong’ is in the masculine, but so it seems to 
have been in Clement’s text, who explains it by 


saying that ‘weak women became strong (men) 
in fight.’ 
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In this way Dr. Rendel Harris recovers Judith. 
He recovers Esther also, though with more 
difficulty and less assurance. He does enough, in 
short, to restore the argument for feminization, 
and to show that in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
there is undoubtedly a desire to refer to as many 
women as possible among those who in Hebrew 


story were conspicuous for the exercise of faith. 


Dr. Rendel 
Harris observes the place that is given in the 
eleventh chapter to what he calls ‘the grace of 
detachment.’ The faith of Abraham was the faith 
of an exile. By faith Joseph, dying in a strange 
land, gave commandment concerning his bones. 
By faith Moses forsook Egypt and became a 


And there is another argument. 


stranger in Midian. Now is there any one we 
know of who knew the grace that is given to 
those who are exiles? The answer is Priscilla 
and Aquila. For them the decree of Claudius 
meant flight from Rome, as for Moses the 
threatened wrath of the king meant flight from 
Egypt. Dr. Rendel Harris thinks that the 
peculiar atmosphere of the alien, which hangs 
over the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, is a 
testimony in favour of joint authorship by Priscilla 


and Aquila. 


On behalf of the dual authorship there is the 
transition from ‘we’ to ‘I,’ a transition which is 
found not only in the eleventh chapter but through- 
Altogether the case may be 
It might even be 


“out the Epistle. 
admitted to be a strong one. 
felt to be irresistible if it were not that in order to 
make it out certain liberties have to be taken with 
the text. One of these has been noticed already. 
“There is another, and it is more hazardous. 


In moving from ‘we’ to ‘I,’ the author, in 
-y.82 of the eleventh chapter, says, ‘The time 
would fail me to tell.’ The Greek is a participle. 
And the participle is in the masculine (éxheier pe 
yap Sinyotpevov). That is the real rock in the 
track, says Dr. Rendel Harris. He is not pre- 
pared to alter the text to suit the theory. And 


at present he sees no other means of removing 
that rock out of the way. 


The method of communicating knowledge to 
the world by lectures seems to be growing in 
popularity. In place of enumerating the new 
magazines started in a year, we now enumerate 
the new lectureships founded. And _ the lecture- 
ships have an advantage over the magazines. 
They do not depend for their continued existence 
upon a fickle public. Men may come and 
magazines may go; but the income from a Trust 
goes on for ever. 

At the moment of writing, the latest lectureship 
that we hear of is the Schweich. The Schweich 
Lectureship was founded in 1907 in memory of 
the late Mr. Leopold Schweich of Paris. The 
income of the Trust, consisting of £10,000, has 
been handed over to the British Academy. The 
Trust Fund is to be devoted ‘to the furtherance 
of research in the archeology, art, history, languages, 
and literature of Ancient Civilization with reference 
to Biblical Study’; and a portion of the annual 
income of the Trust has been appropriated to 
providing to be 
delivered annually on some subject coming within 
the scope of the objects which the Trust is 


‘not less than three lectures 


intended to promote.’ 


It is evident that the British Academy is allowed 
The first 
lecturer chosen was And 
Professor Driver has delivered three lectures which 
are easily within the scope of the lectureship. 
They are lectures which will immediately bring 
this Foundation under the notice of students of 
the Bible in every land. They have been published 
for the British Academy by Mr. Henry Frowde at 
the Oxford University Press. The title of the 
volume is Modern Research as Illustrating the 
Bible (38. net). 


some latitude in the choice of lecturer. 


Professor Driver. 


——$—$———— 


The price of the volume makes it manifest that 
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the Schweich Trust has made provision, not only 
for the engagement of a lecturer, but also for the 
publication of the lectures. For this is a hand- 
some octavo volume, filled with illustrations, most 
of them printed on plate paper. It contains a short 
masterly account of the work that has been done 
by exploration for the illustration of the Old 
Testament during the past century. It contains 
also a more detailed and not less masterly 
description of Canaan, as it has been made 
known to us through inscriptions and excavation. 
And the illustrations which it contains are not 
those scenes and figures which have been made 
so familiar to us by their repetition in every 
popular Aid to Bible Study of the last five-and- 
twenty years. They are reproductions of the 
most recent discoveries of Mr. Macalister, Pro- 
fessor Sellin, and other explorers. . Let us see 
what Professor Driver has to say about one of 


Mr. Macalister’s discoveries. 


Mr. Macalister’s discoveries have been made 
at Gezer. And it is at Gezer that that discovery 
was first made which has touched the popular 
imagination more actively than all the other 
results of recent exploration, the discovery of a 
whole cemetery of new-born infants. 


None of them 
were probably more than a week old. They were 
And 
either inside the jar, or near it on the outside, two 


The infants were all newly born. 
placed separately in large earthenware jars. 


or three smaller vessels were found, generally a 
bowl and a jug, intended no doubt to supply the 
food which the infant might need in the other 
world. The jars lay in a stratum of earth, be- 
neath the High Place at Gezer. An infant 
cemetery was also found by Professor Sellin at 
Ta’anach, but the infants were not all newly born. 
Some of them were as old as five years. 


It has been suggested by the discoverers that 
these infants were the first-born of their mothers, 
and that they were sacrificed to some deity. 


Professor Driver casts no discredit upon the sug- 


gestion. He is not sure, it is true, that the 
Ta’anach infants were sacrificed. Professor Sellin 
himself suggested that these were children who 
had died too young to be buried in the 
But there is no doubt that 
the custom of sacrificing children, in order to 


family sepulchres. 


appease the anger of the god, or obtain his help 
in times of national danger or calamity, existed 
among the Pheenicians and the Carthaginians. 
Hard pressed by the invading Israelites, Mesha, 
King of Moab, sacrificed his eldest son to 
Chemosh. And the practice is found even 
among the Israelites themselves under degenerate 
kings like Ahaz and Manasseh. In a well-known 
passage (67) Micah the prophet represents an 
Israelite as asking— 


Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 


The question then arises, Did this gruesome 
custom ever belong to the legitimate worship of 
Jehovah ? With 


evidence it is impossible to say yes. 


our present documentary 

The books 
of the Old Testament before us belong to a higher 
level of civilization. But it is impossible to say 
no. For we cannot tell what editing may have 
done to these books. It was certainly the custom 
to regard the first-born of men, not less than the 
first-born of animals and the first-fruits of the 
field, as sacred to the national deity. But at 
least by the time that the Old Testament docu- 
ments came into their present form, the first-born 
of men were redeemed at a money valuation, and 
only the first-born of clean animals, such as the 
ox and the sheep, were actually offered in sacrifice 
to Jehovah. 

At Gezer the infants were found buried under 
the High Place. Again, at Ta’anach they were 
found buried about a rock-altar. At Megiddo 
also, four jars with bones were found which un- 
doubtedly belong to the period of Israelite 
occupation. The jars were found buried beneath 


a corner of the temple. All this seems to point 
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to sacrifice of some kind. But even if we are 
compelled to admit the probability of the sacrifice 
of infants in Israel, it does not follow that these 


victims were offered in ordinary sacrifice to 


Jehovah. It is quite as likely that they are 
examples of what is called the Foundation 
Sacrifice. 


For it has been a custom in many parts of the 
world to offer sacrifices when the foundation of 
a new building was being laid, and to deposit the 
sacrifice under the building. Traces of the custom 
have been found in India, in New Zealand, in 
China and Japan, in Mexico, in Germany and 
Denmark, and in our own country. There are 
stories that tell how workmen were unable to 
complete a building—a church, a castle, a bridge, 
or even a private house—without the sacrifice of 
a human being. And a child was taken, or even 
an adult, and either sacrificed before burial or 
buried alive. Professor Driver tells the story of 
the workmen at Scutari who could not make the 
fortifications stand until they seized a girl who 
brought them their dinner and immured her. 
And he recalls the legend of St. Columba. St. 
Columba was unable to build a cathedral on the 
island of Iona till he could secure its stability by 
a human sacrifice. So he took his companion 
Oran and buried him alive in the foundations, 


after which he had no further trouble. 


Is there evidence for the Foundation Sacrifice 
in Israel? One example is quoted. After Jericho 
had been destroyed by the Israelites, Joshua 
uttered a curse upon any one who should essay 
to rebuild it: ‘With the loss of his first-born shall 
he lay the foundation thereof, and with the loss 
of his youngest son shall he set up the gates 
thereof’ (Jos 6%), The curse is said to have 
fallen upon Hiel the Bethelite. In the days of 
Ahab ‘did Hiel the Bethelite build Jericho; he 
laid the foundation thereof with the loss of Abiram 
his first-born; and set up the gates thereof with 
the loss of his youngest son Segub’ (1 K 16%), 
_ The old explanation is that the judgment of God 


came upon Hiel according to the word of the 
Lord by Joshua, and that it came in the form of 
some accident which befell his sons while the 
work of rebuilding was in progress. The new 
explanation is that Hiel, unconscious of Joshua’s 
ban, took his own sons and laid them in sacrifice 
beneath the foundations to secure the goodwill 


of God and the stability of the city walls. 


It is right to add that these Foundation Sacri- 
fices, the meaning and the fact of them, have 
recently been questioned. They have been 
Dr. Driver 
The 


victims, says Professor Frazer, were buried under 


questioned by Professor J. G. Frazer. 
states Professor Frazer’s view in a footnote. 


the threshold of the house, not to secure the 
stability of the building, or even the prosperity 
of its inmates, but in order that the souls of those 
that were buried might be reborn into the family. 
He believes that the infants whose bones have 
been found at Gezer had not been sacrificed at 
all, but had died a natural death, and had been 
buried by their parents under the sanctuary in 
the hope that the Divine power dwelling in the 
sanctuary might cause them to live, to enter their 
mother’s womb again and be once more born as 
her children. The belief is widespread. Is it 
possible that such a belief was at the back of the 
mind of Nicodemus when he put his question to 
our Lord, How can a man be born again when 
he is old? Can he enter the second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born? 


Dr. F. C. Conybeare, late Fellow and Prezlector 
of University College, Oxford, and Fellow of the 
British Academy, has written a book on Christ 
and the Gospels, which he has called by the name 
of Myth, Magic, and Morals. He has published 
it through the Rationalist Press Association (Watts ; 
4s. 6d. net). 


This is the first time that the Rationalist Press 
Association has published a book by Dr. Cony- 
beare, or by any scholar of his standing. Hitherto 
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their highest reach has been a book by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson or a translation of Haeckel—something 
well weighted with hatred of Christianity, but not 
weighed down with theological scholarship. Dr. 
Conybeare is a scholar. Behind this book, he 
tells us, ‘lie twenty years of close study of the 
Christian literature and rituals of the first five 
Dr. Conybeare is a scholar, and he 
It does not mean 


centuries.’ 
would call himself a Christian. 
that the Rationalist Press Association has changed 
its attitude to Christianity. It means that the 
Association is quite content with Dr. Conybeare’s 
Christianity and Dr. Conybeare’s Christ. 


Dr. Conybeare calls his book JZjyth, Magic, 
and Morals. 
of the members of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
But Dr. Conybeare does not write for the 


The title is entirely after the mind 


tion. 
members of the Rationalist Press Association.~ He 
writes for Christians. 
title for his book ? 
and shock Christian sentiment? Dr. Conybeare 
He hears his readers 


Then why choose such a 
Can it do otherwise than wound 


is alive to the possibility. 
What is his answer? 
It is not that a myth when found in the Gospels 
It is not that 
magic when applied to the casting out of devils 


ask these very questions. 
is better than any other myth. 


by Christ is more religious than the magic exercised 
by a Bantu medicine-man. His only answer is 
an appeal to his Christian reader to be patient and 
hear him out. And to make his request the more 
palatable he asserts that ‘most Christians can allege 
no better reason for holding the faith they profess 
than they can for the colour of their hair being 
what it is.’ 

Let us therefore be patient and hear him out. 
He finds that the New Testament is occupied 
with two distinct persons, one fictitious and the 
other real. The real person he calls Jesus, and 
the fictitious Christ. Of the real Jesus we know 
so little that he is not surprised at those who 
entirely deny His existence. But he does not 
himself deny His existence. He believes that it 


is still possible to ascertain a few facts regarding 


His actual life. ‘I think we may take it as true,’ 
he says, ‘that sometime about the beginning of 
our era there was born in Nazareth, of parents 
whose names were Joseph and Mary, a child who 
was duly circumcised and named Jesus.’ In course 
of time He was baptized. He came to John to be 
baptized by him in Jordan. Dr. Conybeare does 
not take this fact from the Gospels. The Gospel 
account of the baptism is fictitious. He takes it 
from the tradition of the Church. There are 
difficulties about it. For one thing, Dr. Conybeare 
believes that the interval of time separating John 
from Jesus was far greater than is usually supposed. 
Still, there are early representations on stone or 
in ivory of Jesus’s baptism. And Dr. Conybeare 
is inclined to accept it. 


Dr. Conybeare is not tedious over the life of 
the real Jesus. There are just two more facts 
which he thinks credible. One is that He was a 
successful exorcist. The other is that before the 
end of His life He had the belief thrust upon Him 
by His enthusiastic followers that He was the 
Messiah, and then began to say that He would 
return after death and inaugurate a reign of God 
upon earth. 

Before going further, let us mention one or 
two trifling “difficulties that occur to us. Why 
did the disciples of Jesus recognize Him to be 
the Messiah before He recognized Himself? It 
could not be that they were clearer sighted. Dr. 
Conybeare would not hear of such a thing. For 
he has an extremely poor opinion of the disciples, 
one and all, while he has quite a good opinion of 
Jesus. Nor could it be that Jesus was too honest 
to adopt the role of Messiah until the disciples 
thrust it upon Him. For when He did accept it, 
He assumed the much mightier réle of one who 
would return after His death and set up a kingdom 
of God upon the earth. 


Another difficulty is about this return after 
death. Dr. Conybeare seems to have forgotten 
himself a little here. In a much later page of his 
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book he says that even at the Last Supper Jesus 
did not foresee His death. He intended to 
establish the kingdom of God upon the earth. 
But He did not intend to die first. So much was 
this the case that when He did die His disciples 
were completely taken by surprise. He had never 
foreseen or foretold that He would die before He 
established the kingdom. 
driven, ‘when the blow fell,’ ‘either to resign their 


They were therefore 


hope and abandon the movement for which they 
had given up all, or to modify the Messianic scheme 
and make room in it for the crucifixion and death 
of their Messiah.’ 

But it is time to leave the real Jesus. Let us 
come to the fictitious Christ. 


Now when we come to the fictitious Christ our 
itis: the 
For 
here Dr. Conybeare has no surprises for us. The 
Christ of the Gospels and of Christianity was 
invented by Saul of Tarsus. 


first question is, Who invented Him? 
first question, and it may easily be the last. 


And as the creator is always greater than that 
which he has created, we must come to the con- 
clusion that Saul of Tarsus was greater than the 
Christ of the Gospels and of Christianity. Dr. 
Conybeare has no hesitation in saying so. ‘ Jesus,’ 
he says, ‘had no message except for His own 
countrymen, nor ever dreamed of any but Jews 
sharing in the heavenly kingdom, whose near 
approach He proclaimed.’ But Paul was an 
idealist. And his idealism ‘launched him in the 
way of a larger and more liberal teaching.’ Yet 
Dr. Conybeare is careful to be just to Jesus. If 
Paul had ‘a soul above taboos,’ so really had 
Jesus. And if only His horizon had not been 
confined to Galilee, He ‘might equally have cast 
off the slough of Jewish ceremonialism, and have 


opened his Messianic kingdom to all who had 
become monotheists.’ 


How, then, did this man Paul succeed in being 
so great? The explanation is very simple. He 
was an epileptic. And being an epileptic he was 
a visionary. For with epilepsy there often goes 
that temperament which sees visions and dreams 
dreams. He ‘perpetually saw Christ and conversed 
Of course the visions were 


not worth anything. Often as Paul spoke of his 


with Him in visions.’ 


revelations, often as he ‘sneered at the exclusive 
pretensions of the twelve apostles and fell back 
upon his own visions,’ he really ‘evolved the 
Christ of the Gospels out of his own ecstatic 
consciousness.’ 


Dr. Conybeare, we have said, has no surprises 
Paul and the disciples of Jesus were from 
first to last in irreconcilable antagonism. ‘They 
scoffed at his revelations, and he sneered at their 
pretensions. They went so far as to identify him 
with the Antichrist. He turned his back upon 
them and relied upon his visions and revelations. 
And in the end he beat them. He beat them so 
completely that if it had not been for the Christ of 
Paul’s creation, Jesus would have remained a mere 
human Messiah of the Jews, and ‘Christianity 
would have fallen still-born on the world and have 
Sect On 


here. 


vanished as it began —an_ obscure 


messianically-minded Galileans.’ 


He was a great man. Amazingly great. We 
mean Saul of Tarsus. And when he said, ‘To me 
to live is Christ,’ or when he said, ‘Yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me,’ we see that he must have 
been a man of extraordinary range of imagination. 
For the Christ of whom he said these things was 
evolved out of his own ecstatic consciousness. 


Dr. Conybeare tells us so. 
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The Site of (Be Sacrifice of Jeaac. 


By THE Rev. P. A. GORDON CLARK, PERTH. 


ABRAHAM proposed sacrificing his son somewhere 
in a district described as ‘the land of the Moriah’ 
(aman yawn, Gn 227), and in Isaac’s stead he 
offered a ram at a place in that district which he 
named Jahveh-jireh (ANY Aim, Gn 22"), The 
ordinary name of the place—if it had one—is not 
given; the new name Jahveh-jireh never again 
occurs in Scripture ; was not, so far as we know, 
used by Abraham’s descendants; and has not 
been discovered as now or formerly belonging to 
any spot. As it affords us so little help in deter- 
mining the locality, we may leave it for the present 
and turn to the name of the district. ‘The 
Moriah’ as the designation of a district occurs but 
this once, and any other reference to it has 
perished. This has led scholars to try and find in 
it a more familiar name slightly altered. The 
Peshito reads N™YONT, meaning ‘of the Amo- 
rites’;4 an impossible reading. ‘Get thee into 
the land of...’ clearly indicates a definite 
direction in which Abraham was to travel. The 
Amorites at this time were scattered through 
Palestine,?, and so, whether Abraham was in 
Philistia (Gn 21%) or in the neighbourhood of 
Beer-sheba (Gn 221°), the words ‘get thee into 
the land of the Amorites’ would afford no definite 
idea of direction, and would thus be meaningless. 
Cheyne * proposes to read OY (which he would 
identify with Musr or Musri 29m); a not very 
helpful suggestion. Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister 4 
proposes to read }'99 or oN ‘Midian’ or ‘the 
Midianites,’ but is so little pleased with his own 
suggestion that he says ‘the difficulty can be 
avoided only by invoking the usual Deus ex 
machina, the hypothesis of an interpolated gloss.’ 
This is indeed the solution of Professor G. A. Smith, 
who says®: ‘There is every reason to believe that 

? This is the reading adopted by Fripp, Zhe Composition 
of the Book of Genesis, pp. 60, 63. 

? I hope to prove this in another paper dealing with the 
Amorites in Palestine. The expression ‘land of the 
Amorites’ occurs nowhere else in Scripture except in Jos 
24), where it is used for the whole of Palestine, 

3 Encycl. Bibl., art. ‘ Moriah.’ 

4 THE Exposirory TIMES, xy. p. 141. 

°H.G.H.L., p. 334, n. 2; Jerusalem, i. p. 267. 


Moriah is not the original reading, but a gloss of 
late origin and inserted in order to give the Temple 
at Jerusalem the credit of the Patriarchal narra- 
tive.’ Unwilling to accept this view, except in the 
last resort, we ask, Does the name itself help to 
indicate the district? Here we must be careful to 
avoid what may be termed fanciful derivations. 
One of the Tell-elAmarna tablets gives the name 
of the local Baal of Jerusalem at that time as 
Marru; and Sayce ® thinks ‘it possible that the name 
of the God may throw light on that of Moriah, the 
mountain on which the sanctuary was erected.’ 
We will see, in a little, how unlikely, if not im- 
possible, this is. The exact meaning of nin is 


admittedly obscure. It has generally been taken 
as a contraction for MND or MRy, meaning 
‘shown of Jah,’ or ‘vision of Jah,’ but Driver? 
says ‘it is at least certain that it does not 
mean’ either of these. The obscurity may be 
seen, and yet the general meaning inferred, from 
the translation of the Septuagint, eis tiv yqv THV 
tiwnrAjv. Evidently the translators inferred that 
the district was conspicuous because of its height, 
and took nian to mean ‘seen’ because of height. 


This indicates that in the name there is a refer- 
ence to something or some one seen or appearing 
there. The afticle shows that ni9 was originally 


a descriptive name. If, as Professor Smith believes, 
the word is corrupt, it is impossible to determine 
its exact meaning, but evidently the word indicates 
something appearing, and the words ‘the land of 
the appearing’ may bring us as near the meaning 
as possible. . We will see how well such a meaning 
fits in with the narrative. 

Before the sacrifice Abraham was camping ‘in 
the land of the Philistines’ (Gn 214), and after it 
‘he went to Beer-sheba ; and dwelt at Beer-sheba’ 
(Gn 221). The sacrifice evidently took place 
when Abraham was wandering either in the Negeb, 
or the Philistine country, more probably the latter. 
If the limits of Philistia were in his day similar to 
those in the age of Joshua (Jos 132), then the 
western boundary was the sea from the brook of 


® Records of the Past, new series, iv. p. vi. . 
7 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 437. 
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Egypt—the Wady-el-Arish—to Ekron ; the northern 
ran by Ekron; the eastern, passing Bethshemesh 
(1 S 6°), became less exact as it struck southwards, 
while the southern boundary ran by the Wady- 
el-Arish. From some place in this southern region, 
this confusion of desert and pasture-land, Abraham 
started to go into the region in which he was to 
offer the sacrifice. Where exactly was this district ? 
Note, to begin with, its extent. That is indicated 
by the fact that after journeying through it for 
three days, Abraham could only discern the place 
of sacrifice afar off, so far off that he had to allay 
the fears of his two retainers by assuring them that 
from this land he would ultimately return. The 
_tate of travel would be about thirty miles per day, 
for the Patriarch was not on pleasure but on 
serious business bent.! From any place in Philis- 
tia, if he travelled westward, by the second or third 
day the sea would arrest his progress. If he 
journeyed towards the rising sun, he must have 
penetrated far into the Arabian desert, and we 
cannot think of any spot? in that wilderness at 
which Jahveh would desire, or Abraham wish, sacri- 
fice to be offered. It is still more abundantly 
clear that Abraham did not travel north. If, as 
has been suggested, his camp was at Beer-sheba, 
three days would have taken him past Jerusalem, 
past Gerizim, and near the plain of Esdraelon.® 
From it the prominent places seen afar off would 
be some of the Lebanons, and why Abraham should 
journey thither it is impossible even to imagine. 
But that he did not go north is made quite 
clear by statements in the narrative. In Pales- 
tine trees were numerous* and wood abundant. 
Abraham carried wood with him, a precaution 
which indicates that the offering was to be made 
in a place where it was practically certain that 
it would be impossible to sacrifice, because in it 


1 A friend, who has recently made the journey from Sinai 
to Jerusalem, writes: ‘If a Bedouin were in a hurry he would 
certainly go not less than thirty miles on foot, on a donkey 
very much the same, whether he has a little luggage or not.’ 
Doughty, Avabéa Deserta, ii. p. 289, writes: ‘ Jidda, more 
than 400 miles, were for Khalaf and his Bedouin no more 
than twelve swift camel journeys ’ 

2 Though I do not discuss, I do not overlook the claims of 
Petra; nor of Sinai, if that mountain be situated, as Sayce 
would have us believe, ‘on the borders of Seir and Paran 
towards Teman and the southern part of Edom’ (THE 
Expository TIMES, xiv. p. 330. (See also Schmidt, 7he 
Hibbert Journal, vi. p. 338.) 

3 Fripp, Zhe Composition of the Book of Genesis, p. 50. 


r . - -4, 
4 Trees are mentioned in Gn 126 18 4 218 2317 35% 8. 


no wood could be got. This was the nature of 
the district, for ‘the thicket’ y2pa (v.1*) was an 
outstanding feature in its dreary waste. Abraham 
also burdened himself with fire, a further proof 
that the place of sacrifice was an unpeopled soli- 
tude where fire could not be obtained. That such 
was the character of the district is clear from these 
additional particulars. ‘There were in it no flocks, 
and therefore it was impossible for a person wishing 
to sacrifice to purchase even a single lamb, so that 
to take thither wood and fire and to omit to take a 
lamb seemed to Isaac an absurd proceeding. In 
this no man’s land a ram was a straggler, which 
so little belonged to any one that it could be 
appropriated by him who caught it. It was a 
place also which had no altar, for Abraham had 
to build one, and this indicates a place which 
he had never previously visited. Further, this 
desert district was distinguished by mountains 
rising on its further edge, on one of which 
(but which one Abraham did not know) the 
sacrifice was to be made. Though the word 73 


may mean ‘hill’® as well as ‘mountain,’ still the 
narrative leaves the impression on the mind that 
the district was noted for its mountains as distinct 
from mere hills. The sacrifice had to be offered 
ona mountain. The reason for thisis clear. The 
Semites in their earliest home conceived of their 
gods as dwelling on, and being worshipped at, 
mountains. In the Babylonian plain they found 
no such place for worship. But just as the 
so-called ‘Hanging-gardens’ were erected to re- 
present a mountain land, so to imitate the moun- 
tain peaks, the proper place for sacrifice, they 
reared zikkurates, tower-temples, on the top of 
which, reached by a winding way representative of 
a mountain road, was the shrine in which the god 
resided. In this connexion the names of many 
of the temples are significant: Marduk’s temple in 
Babylon was E-sagila, ‘the lofty house’; that of 
Bel at Nippur was E-kur, ‘the mountain house’ ; 
and Ishtar’s sanctuary at Erech was E-anna, ‘the 
house of the sky’ or ‘the lofty house.’” Abra- 
ham naturally thought of Jahveh as having his 
seat on a mountain, and there sacrifice must be 
offered tohim. Notice, further, that Abraham took 

5 See art. ‘Mount’ in Hastings’ Dzctzonary of the Bible, 
iii. p. 451. 6 Herodotus, i. p. 181. 

7 See The Evolution of the Aryan, by Rudolph von 


Ihering, p. 124; Hastings’ Déctéonary of the Bible, vol. v. 
p. 577. The Hebrew 72 means both ‘high and sanctuary.’ 
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with him as an escort two of his young men, whom 
he left behind on the third day. Palestine was at 
that time a country with a large population and 
numerous cities, and through it, a few years after- 
wards, Jacob passed in safety. In such a country 
two men would be of no use as a protection, but 
in the desert they would be of immense service to 
one who, like Abraham, was in friendly relations 
with the tribes, but subject to attack from small 
irresponsible wandering parties. When the limit 
of the pasture land was reached they too could be 
dispensed with, and the Patriarch could penetrate 
the desert practically alone. All these things 
indicate that Abraham travelled not north, but 
south towards the desert, at the extremity of which 
were ranges of mountains. 

Yet places in Palestine have actually been sug- 
gested. Sentiment favours Jerusalem.! Further 
on we will see the mistake through which a 
tradition to that effect originated, but it is clear 
that the capital of the Jebusites could not have 
been the place; for, as we know, it was sacred to 
El] Elyon (Gn 1438), and sacrifice to Jahveh could 
not be offered at the shrine of another god. A 
Samaritan tradition names Gerizim as the spot, 
and Stanley with gracious perversity supports a 
tradition which being late is valueless, with 
arguments which being fanciful are worthless.? 
The Samaritan Pentateuch reads AN YOR, which 
has been taken as referring to Moreh,® a sacred 
place near to Shechem (Gn 12°), More could 
indeed be said for this site than for either of the 
former places, for it was at Shechem Abraham 
entered the territory of Jahveh, there He, the God 
of the land appeared to him, and there the 
Patriarch reared his first altar to the deity who was 
the proprietor of the land. But the fact that an 
altar to Jahveh was there would have prevented 
him rearing another. Had the spot selected been 


1 Henderson, Palestine, p. 61, though not approving, 
voices the feeling when he says ‘ naturally one would incline 
to suppose that the act of Abraham giving his well-beloved 
son ought to be placed at Jerusalem.’ The ‘typical’ aspect 
of the question, as stated, eg., by Mr. Birch (Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement for 1907, p. 74), is 
one that has no real bearing on the question, 

* See Stnaz and Palestine, p. 251 ; Palestine Exploration 
Fund, Quarterly Statement for 1880, p. 103. 

3 Moreh most probably is not a place at all, the true 
rendering of the phrase being ‘the terebinth of the Director’ 
(Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 436; J. G. Fraser, 
Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, in Anthropological Essays 
presented to Edward Burnett Tylor), 


any of these, had it been in any district in Pales- 
tine, through which Abraham had travelled, it 
could have been named. But the locality was so far 
distant and so utterly unknown to Abraham, that 
the particular mountain could only be indicated 
after he had gone three days’ journey towards it. 
Further, the district was so destitute of any well- 
known or recognizable feature, as a city or river, 
by reference to which the exact spot could be 
described and found, that this had to be ‘shown’ 
to Abraham. We may feel sure, then, that the 
Patriarch sought the place of sacrifice in the south. 

The narrative leaves us in little doubt as to the 
spot. We must guard ourselves from reading into 
the narrative a haste which is only seen towards 
the climax of this great act of faith. A Bedouin 
is never in a hurry except when dire necessity 
forces. Further, a nomad like Abraham rarely if 
ever travels alone, not the man but the camp moves. 
When, no doubt after serious and prolonged 
thought, a period of proving and trying (Gn 22?), 
Abraham determined to offer his great sacrifice in 
the far south, he would choose for the journey 
thither the right time immediately after the season 
of rain, when the wadies would afford the largest 
amount of nourishment for his flocks. Moving 
from some spot in the Philistine territory he would 
work his way further and further up the Wady-el- 
Arish. Sustenance would be found as far as the 
Wady Garaiyeh.* At that point, the tribe would, 
in ordinary circumstances, return northward by the 
Wady Lussan, where Palmer ® found ‘considerable 
signs of former cultivation, admirably constructed 
dams, and cultivated patches of ground’; and from 
that to move onwards to ’Ain Moilahhi, which if 
we accept Rowland’s identification is the fountain 
Beer-lahai-roi,® and finally, fifty miles further 
north, reach Beer-sheba. Here then, if Abraham 
was to penetrate further south, he must leave 
his tribe to return by the route indicated, and 
proceed practically alone. Selecting two young 
retainers, who, if purchased in the Negeb, may 
not have been unacquainted with the desert, 
loading his ass with wood and provisions, and 
taking the fire and knife, probably of flint, used 

* On the route indicated, see the passages in Zhe Desert of 
the Exodus, by the late E. H. Palmer; and on the conditions 
of travel in the desert, Doughty’s Arabia Deserta. For the 
fertility of the Wady-el-Arish, see Schmidt in The Hibbert 
Journal, vol. vi. p. 334. 

> Desert of the Exodus, ii. p. 347. 

5 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, i. p. 264. 
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for sacrifice, Abraham and his son started. The 
first day would bring them to Cala’at Nakhl. 
The second and third day would see them safe 
through the Wilderness of the Wanderings, and at 
the famous Pass of Jebel Emreikneh, from which 
he could see rising far to the south the heights of 
Sinai. All use for guards had now ceased, so 
here at the pass the two youths were left, and 
Abraham and his son pressed on to Sinai. It 
would take time to reach the sacred mountain to 
prepare for and carry out the sacrifice. When 
that was over, father and son returned to the pass, 
and with the young men pushed on till they over- 
took the tribe on its way to Beersheba. 

The reasons which led Abraham to sacrifice to 
Jahveh at Sinai were dictated by the religious 
conceptions of his age. A great god, like Jahveh, 
had his seat, his land, and his worshippers.!_ His 
seat, generally speaking, was the spot where his 
worship originated or was centralized, where he 
resided, and where his worshippers could depend 
with certainty on meeting with him.? His land 
was the territory in which he was the supreme 
god, and in which his worshippers dwelt. Though 
the people living in a land must, it was felt, 
worship the god of the land,? yet, when by 
emigration or conquest the worshippers of a god 
possessed or largely possessed a land, it was 
legitimate to introduce the worship of that deity.* 

How, when, where, and among what people 
Jahveh’s worship originated are all things hidden 
from us by the mists of ages, and the same veil 
obscures the origin of the connexion between 
Jahveh and Palestine. If we endeavour to answer 
the questions such. problems suggest, our starting- 
point must be within the historic period. In 
Abraham’s time, and we may presume consider- 
ably before it, Jahveh was worshipped in Baby- 
lonia.> His worshippers there looked on Palestine 
as his land, so unquestionably his, that he could 
and would give it to his followers.6 At the time 
of the Exodus, and we may presume long before 
that period, Jahveh’s seat was Sinai? But Sinai 
is the Mountain of Sin, the moon god. How 


1 An earlier phase of this relationship is thus described: 
‘The god has a district or beat to which his wanderings are 
usually confined, and within it again he has his lair or 
camping-place’ (Religion of the Semittes, W. R. Smith, 


Pou 0) 
2 Job 23° 3 Ru 16, 1 S 2619, 
aoe 1774: 5Gn 12). 
Si Gn i27 7 See such passages as Ex 32, 


then, we ask, did it come to pass that Jahveh was 
worshipped in Babylonia, possessed Palestine, and 
had as his seat a mountain in the peninsula of 
Sinai named after another god? The discovery of 
the history of eras unknown to us would alone 
satisfactorily explain these strange facts. But we: 
can conceive the course of history to be something 
like this. From the earliest times Sinai was a 
sacred place and the home of the gods. Amid 
the deities dwelling on it two attained eminence ; 
Sin, the moon god, important to a people who like 
the Bedouin of the desert travel generally at night, 
and Jahveh whose voice was heard in the thunder, 
and whose power and beneficence were seen in the 
storm and the rain. At first Sin was the more 
important of these deities, and gave his name to 
the mountain. The salubrity of the desert made 
it a cradle, as its sterility prevented it becoming a 
home for an increasing population, and so from 
the desert swarms pushed out to more fertile 
lands. A considerable section of the nomads, who 
regarded Sin® as their special deity, moved in 
a far distant period into Babylonia? Their 
departure made the worshippers of Jahveh 
supreme, and thus Sinai, though retaining its 
name,!! became recognized as his seat!” and the 

8It is called ‘the mountain of the gods,’ Ex 3! 4%” 18° 
24!3, 1 K ro’. On the ancient sanctity of Sinai, see Zhe 
Religion of the Semites, by W. Robertson Smith, p. 111; 
Egypt Exploration Fund, Archeological Report, 1904-5, 
p- II; paper by the present writer in THE EXxposiITORY 
TIMES, vol. xvii. p. 382; and Researches in Sinai, by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. 

9 Sin is a nomadic deity. ‘In a general way it may be 
said that the moon cult is co-existent with the nomadic grade 
of culture’ (Jastrow, jun., in Hastings’ Dzctzonary of the 
Bible, vol. iv. p. 541). An ancient legend ascribes the in- 
vention of bricks, and consequently the construction of 
cities, jointly to Sin and Ninib (Maspero, 7he Dawn of 
Civilization, p. 753). 

10 That Sin was not one of the older gods of Babylonia is 
clear from two things. His place is after the triad of the 
great gods Anu, Bel, and Ea, and after Ishtar. Jastrow, jun., 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iv. p. 541; Baby- 
lonian Religion, L. W. King, pp. 14, 17. Again in Ur and 
Harran Sin was looked upon as Creator and Ruler, but 
outside these he was simply the moon god (Maspero, Dawz 
of Czvilization, p. 655). 

1 As Zion did when Jahveh's seat was removed thither. 

12 See .such. passages as Ex 3” 19%, Nu 10*%, Dt 33°, 
Jg 5°, Ps 68%17. At a later period, when Jahveh was 
thought of as dwelling in the skies, the spot on which he 
descended when he visited the earth was Sinai (Neh 91). 
As Zion rose in importance it was called ‘the mountain of 
Jahveh’s house’ (Is 22, Mic 41), and even ‘Jahveh’s moun- 
tain’ (Is 23, Mic 4?, Is 30”, Zec 8°). 
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sanctuary for his worshippers. At a subsequent 
period, how long after we do not know, some 
Jahveh worshippers passed northwards through the 
Negeb into Palestine, largely possessed it, and 
established in it the worship of Jahveh. 

Thus that narrow strip, stretching from Sinai to 
the Lebanon, protected on either side by a desert 
of sea and a desert of sand, became Jehovah’s 
land. Afterwards Amorites! from the East in- 
vaded Palestine, bringing with them their own 
foreign gods, whose worship supplanted that of 
Jahveh. In some such way we can understand 
how Sinai became Jehovah’s seat, and Palestine 
Jahveh’s land.? Another and presumably a smaller 
migration of Jahveh worshippers took place to 
Babylonia. These settled at Harran and Ur. 
Though in these cities there must have been a 
tendency towards the syncretism of the cults of 
Sin and Jahveh, yet the devotees of Jahveh and 
their descendants maintained the traditional wor- 
ship of their god and the conception that Palestine 
was his land. Abraham, a native of Ur, grew-up 
a monolatrist, that is a polytheist who specially 
revered one god, Jahveh. Circumstances turned 
his thoughts, and finally his steps towards Jahveh’s 
land. He realized that Jahveh wished, and 
wished through him, to regain possession of his 
inheritance, by establishing him and his descend- 
ants as his worshippers in it, and that he so strongly 
desired this that he laid it upon him as a duty to go 
forth and possess it. Abraham journeyed to the 
Far West, through Harran the sister city of Ur, 
and entered Jahveh’s land at Shechem.? There 
he took possession of the land for Jahveh by 
building an altar to him, and there Jahveh 


appeared to him and again promised to give him . 


the land. Abraham passed through the land 
going on towards the Negeb.t His duty as a 
loyal Jahvehist was undoubtedly to pass on to 
Jahveh’s seat at Sinai,> and therefore to sacrifice 
to him. But the dread of the desert, Oriental 
procrastination, the wrong satisfaction that comes 
from a duty almost accomplished, and which can 
at any time be fulfilled, conspired to keep him 
from discharging this necessary task. It is notice- 


'T hope to prove this in the paper mentioned on 
Dhak 

* T have dealt at much greater length with the problem of 
Jahveh and his land in a paper which I hope soon to 
publish. 

Gur 2 5 

> As did Elijah (1 K 19). 


4 Gn 129, 


able that he is always hovering on the border of 
the desert, and that his wanderings—except when 
driven by famine into Egypt—are all practically 
confined to the Negeb. Indeed, on one occasion 
he actually penetrated as far south as Kadesh.” 
Gradually the guilt of such delay, and the necessity 
for a special sacrifice pressed in on his conscience, 
and finally he determined to pass south and at 
Jahveh’s seat sacrifice to Jahveh his choicest gift, 
his only son. But where exactly was Jahveh’s 
seat? While the long absence of his ancestors 
from Sinai made Abraham ignorant of its exact 
position, he had, as his stay in the Negeb indicates, 
a knowledge of the locality in which it lay. The 
district was sacred owing to the appearances of 
Jahveh in it, and its name would in all probability 
be indicative of this. #9 has some such mean- 


ing as we have already seen. Abraham therefore 
journeyed south into ‘the land of the appearing,’ 
and in that district the exact spot was shown him. 
There, in that to him thrice holy place, Jahveh 
revealed his character as a god who wished not 
‘man to give his first-born for his transgression, 
the fruit of his body for the sin of his soul,’® a 
first step to the higher teaching that he ‘delighted 
not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 
he-goats,’? leading up to the highest thought that 
the sacrifice the Father desires is the surrender of 
the will and the leart. 

The knowledge of the true site enables us to see 
how mistakes about it arose, and to see that they 
are mistakes. We are not told that either Abra- 
ham or his immediate descendants ever revisited 
the spot ; previous and later theophanies providing 
many sacred places in Palestine itself, where 
sacrifice to Jahveh could be offered. Such theo- 
phanies extending the range of Jahveh’s appearings 
caused the title ‘land of the appearing’ to become 
inappropriate, while the long residence of the Israel- 
ites near Sinai made them accurately acquainted with 
Jahveh’s seat. Further, the gradual ceasing of all 
such appearances caused the idea of sacredness to 
be associated not with a district which must have 
included all Palestine, but with the one mountain 

6 The places mentioned in J as the Negeb, Gn 13}, 
Bethel 13°, Hebron 13'8, Mamre 1318, Beer-lahai-roi 24%; 
those mentioned in E as Negeb, 201, the neighbourhood of 
Sodom 1978, Kadesh 20!, Shur 201, Gerar 201, Beersheba 
2114 52.33 2519, Philistia 214; and those mentioned in P,; 
Hebron 23”, Mamre 14!°, Salem 141’, are all in the south. 

Ten 213 8 Mic 67, oatsvnls: 

WiGn 12? L507) Leer 26> °2 2818) 768) 
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Sinai. Hence ‘the land of the appearing’ 
dropped out of use. It lingered only in the 
traditions of the past, and in the literature con- 
nected with the sacrifice of Isaac. As the 
descendants of Abraham became consolidated into 
a nation which looked on Jerusalem as its chief 
city, there grew up in the minds of the Hebrews 
the idea that the national deity should have his 
residence in the city of the nation, and some of 
the sacredness connected with distant Sinai began 
to be transferred to the new centre of the nation’s 
life. During the visitation of plague, David 
saw! the messenger of Jahveh by the threshing- 
floor of a Jebusite, Araunah. Such an appearance 
caused the hill to become sacred, and to get a 
name indicative of such an appearing; hence it 
was called nian 19n ‘the hill of the appearance.’ ? 


As Jahveh became more and more associated with 
Jerusalem and the Temple, he was the more 
completely disassociated from Sinai. The simi- 
larity of the names led to an identification of the 
places in the popular mind, and so a tradition 
arose that the intended sacrifice of Isaac was on 
the Temple mount.? Josephus repeats this tradi- 
tion. He says* the place of Abraham’s sacrifice 
‘was that mountain upon which king David after- 
wards built the Temple,’ and of the ground bought 
from Araunah,® ‘at that very place’ Abraham 
offered up Isaac. There can be no doubt that the 

12S 241, 22 Ch 31. 

3 Fripp, Zhe Composition of the Book of Genests, holds 
that Gn 22 is to be assigned to the compiler of the Priestly 
History Book, ‘that he was a Judean,’ and that the reading in 
v.2 is an attempt to transplant Abraham’s deed of faith from 


some northern shrine to Jerusalem. 


SPAR Mel 36 2. 5 Ant. vii. 13. 4. 
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tradition is incorrect. The appearance on any 
occasion of any god—much more of Jahveh, on 
such an occasion as the sacrifice of Isaac—would 
make the place of such appearing sacred, and to a 
large extent public property. The site of the 
future Temple was a threshing-floor without any 
altar or sanctuary, and was the property of a 
private individual who was not a Hebrew but a 
Jebusite. Jahveh’s Temple in Jerusalem was 
designedly placed on virgin soil, and for the best 
of reasons, for such disassociation of his worship 
from all local cults and traditional ritual gave it an 
environment most helpful to a purely -ethical 
development. Josephus clearly repeats a late and 
inaccurate tradition. 

Abraham called the name of the spot A871" Ain, 


Jahveh-jireh,® ‘Jahveh sees’ or ‘Jahveh sees to,’ 
that is, ‘provides.’ A proverb ® subsequently arose 
‘In the mount of Jahveh he shall be seen’ or ‘it 
shall be provided.’ But the true reading text is 
evidently preserved in the Septuagint, & 7G dpe 
Kvpios Oy, ‘in the mountain Jahveh was seen.’ 
Such a memorable occurrence as the presence 
and subsequent sacrifice of a ram instead of 
Isaac would naturally give rise to such a pro- 
verb. The remarks on page 12 indicate the 
process by which the reference in the proverb 
would be transferred from Sinai to the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

The fixing of the site of this memorable occur- 
rence raises many interesting questions, but it 
makes somewhat clearer one step in the wondrous 
history of the evolution of the worship of Israel’s 
God. 


8 Gn 22) 


She Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF REVELATION. 


REVELATION I. 17, 18. 


‘And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as one 
dead. And he laid his right hand upon me, saying, 
Fear not; I am the first and the last, and the 
Living one; and I was dead, and behold, I am alive 
for evermore, and I have the keys of death and of 
Hades.’—R.V. 


THE SITUATION. 


John was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesus. That is 
to say, because he had been preaching the gospel. 
It reminds us of another John, John Bunyan, who 
found himself in Bedford Jail for the very same 
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reason, and who also was ordered to write. He 
was in the Spirit, on the Lord’s day. Being there 
on account of his testimony to Jesus he would 
think of Him every day ; but on the Lord’s day he 
would think especially of His resurrection from the 
dead. From that he would pass in thought to the 
day of Pentecost, when on the next great Lord’s 
day after the resurrection the Spirit was given. 
He found himself in the Spirit, lifted by the Spirit’s 
fulness into the prophetic state beyond the usual 
range of his faculties. Whereupon he both heard 
and saw what the ordinary eye hath not seen nor 
the ordinary ear heard. He heard the voice of 
the glorified Jesus commanding him to write. He 
saw the glorified Jesus Himself. 


THE LANGUAGE. 


And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as one 
dead. he language is Biblical, and so is the ex- 
perience. The glory he had seen was the glory of 
“God ; and no man can see God and live (Ex 33°). 
Isaiah had had a similar experience (6°); and 
‘Ezekiel (178) ; and Daniel ($!7 10%: !4), 

And he laid his right hand upon me. It was the 
‘same right hand as he had just seen holding seven 
stars, sustaining the universe. But it was also the 
same right hand that had been laid upon him with 
the gentle touch of Jesus upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration (Mt 177). He had seen it last 
wuplifted in blessing at the Ascension (Lk 24°) ; 
-and the memory of that uplifted hand enabled 
John to identify the hand of the vision with the 
hand of the Transfiguration. 

Fear not. Another recollection of the Trans- 
figuration. A recollection also of an earlier scene. 
‘Once Simon Peter had fallen down as John did 
now; he had fallen down at Jesus’ knees even in 
the days of His humiliation, saying, ‘ Depart from 
‘me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ And Jesus 
had said, ‘Fear not.’ It is an attitude in which 
every man must be seen sooner or later. Will 
Jesus always say, ‘ Fear not’? 

Lam the first and the last. Three times in Isaiah 
the words are applied to Jehovah (414 44° 481), 
Three times in the Apocalypse they are applied to 
Jesus (Rev 117 28 22!°), It is another form of the 
designation, ‘The same yesterday, to-day, and for 
-ever. He is there before anything came into 
being ; He will be there after everything has ful- 
‘filled its being. 


And the Living one. Not simply ‘he that 
liveth’ (A.V.), but he that hath life in. himself. 
‘For as the Father hath life in himself, even so 
gave he to the Son also to have life in himself’ 
(Jn 5%). 

And I was dead. Literally (as RVm) ‘I 
became dead.’ This, in spite of being the Living 
one; or, rather, because He is the Living one. It 
is because He has life in Himself that He had 
power to lay down His life. 

And behold, I am alive for evermore. Not 
simply living. It is not a repetition of ‘I am the 
Living one.’ The same person who was dead is 
now alive. And yet it is not simply I became 
alive, but I am and continue to be alive, alive for 
evermore. : 

And I have the keys of death and of Hades. 
Death and Hades are brought together again at 68, 
where they are two persons; and at 2018-14, where 
they are two places. Are they persons or places 
here? They seem to be both, or now one and 
now the other. Places need keys to open them ; 
but the mind is its own place, and in itself can 
make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. Hades, 
however, is not Gehenna here. It is that state or 
place which we enter after death. 


THE SERMON. 


The subject is the glorified Jesus. There are 
three parts of it: (1) the glorified Jesus as seen 
by John; (2) the glorified Jesus as described by 


Himself; (3) the glorified Jesus saying, ‘ Fear not.’ 


I. THE GLORIFIED JESUS AS SEEN BY JOHN. 
The actual vision is no part of the text, only the 
effect of it. 1. But the effect of it shows that 
Jesus in glory is not quite the same as Jesus on 
earth. We understand that He has a’body as He 
had on earth, but it is a glorified body, the sight of 
which threw John to the ground in fear. He had 
had no fear when he lay on His breast at supper. 
The only occasion on which John had come near 
to his present experience was also at the sight of 
His glorified body, His body glorified on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, in anticipation of the 
glory that awaited Him. John’s fear was greater 
now, for no doubt the present glory excelled the 
former. So it is a mistake for us to wish we had 
lain on His breast as John did. It is a mistake 
perhaps to make the children sing— 

I wish that His hands had been placed on my head. 
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For it is not the Jesus who lived that we have 
now to do with; but the Jesus who lives. And it 
might be well if we remembered more than we do 
St. Paul’s brave words: ‘Even though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know 
him so no more.’ 


‘Back to Christ’ is back to the historical Christ certainly. 
Yet, after granting that, I think our position may be some- 
thing like that of Old Mortality in Sir Walter Scott’s novel. 
You recollect how that curious character was to be found on 
lonely moors in Scotland, seeking the neglected graves of 
the Covenanters, rubbing the moss from the tombstones, and 
with chisel and mallet reinscribing their names—a quaint, 
pious task. But when it was done Old Mortality had not 
made the bones stir beneath the sod, and he had not brought 
back the spirit of Scotland’s heroes to their native land. It 
is possible for us to be carefully studying the story of Jesus, 
and yet to be doing little more than reinscribing the legend 
of a dead Christ.? 


2. Though Jesus in glory is not the same as 
Jesus on earth, yet it is the same Jesus. ‘I 
was dead’—that single sentence is identification 
enough. But it is not given for the sole purpose 
of identification. ‘I was dead’ is the worth of 
Christ to John; it is the application of the worth 
of Christ. ‘Blessed words,’ says Vaughan (Lectures 
on the Revelation, p. 12): ‘1 once tasted death for 
every man; once hung upon the cross, bearing the 
sin of the world; once cried in the extremity of 
anguish, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? once bowed the dying head, and said, It is 
finished ; once filled a mortal tomb, and descended, 
like the spirits of the faithful, into the Hades of 
the departed.’ It is a Saviour we need, and a 
Christ without the Cross is not a Saviour for us. 


St. Martin was one day praying in his cell, when suddenly 
jt was filled with a glorious light, in the centre of which stood 
a figure of serene and joyous aspect clothed in royal array, 
with a jewelled crown upon his head, and gold embroidered 
shoes upon his feet. Martin at first was half-blinded by the 
sight, and for a time no word was spoken. Then his visitant 
said, ‘Recognize, Martin, him whom thou beholdest. I 
am Christ. As I am about to descend to the earth it is 
my pleasure to manifest myself to thee beforehand.’ When 
Martin made no reply, he continued, ‘Why dost thou 
hesitate to believe, when thou seest? Iam Christ.” There- 
upon Martin, as by a sudden inspiration, answered, ‘The 
Lord Jesus did not foretell that He would come arrayed in 
purple and crowned with gold. I will not believe that 
Christ has come unless I see Him in the dress and shape in 
which He suffered, unless I see Him bear before my eyes 
the marks of the Cross.’ Forthwith, so the story ends, the 


lw. F. Adeney, in Zhe Christian World Pulpit, \xvi. 
p. 8. 


apparition vanished, and Martin knew that he had been 
tempted by the Evil One.? 


3- Did John at once identify the glorified Christ 
with the Christ of the Cross? Probably not. But 
even if he had done so, he would still have fallen 
at His feet as one dead. The memory of his 
once familiarity would only have intensified his 
awe and reverence now. ‘If the sinner’s insight 
into Christ,’ says Bishop Moule (Zhe Secret of the 
Presence, p. 130), ‘is at all spiritually true, he falls 
at His feet as dead. In His light we see light ; 
but we see darkness too; we see self, we see the 
foulness and the guilt of sin, and the awful right- 
fullness which utters over it the sentence of a final 
exile into the outer night.’ 


Liddon (Zaster zn St, Pazl’s, p. 323), and afterwards the 
Rev. G. H. Morrison (/Voed- Tide, p. 103), make the words 
the text of a Sermon on Reverence. Both deplore the 
absence of reverence, as every man deplores it in his own 
day. ‘Ah, Rogers,’ said Dr. Dale of Birmingham to his 
old friend,-—‘ ah, Rogers, no one fears God now.’ Liddon 
makes ‘three observations’ on the subject. (1) Reverence 
is a test, a measure of faith; (2) Reverence begins from 
within ; (3) Reverence, the deepest, the truest, is perfectly 
compatible with love. He says it is always so in the kingdom 
of souls: we begin with awe, we end with love. 


II. THE GLORIFIED JESUS AS DESCRIBED BY 
HIMSELF. 

Take the items separately, noticing as we go 
that, in the words of the Scotch woman, ‘It sets 
Him well to commend Himself’; noticing too the 
identification—I am meek and lowly in heart: I 
am the first and the last. 

1. Lam the first and the last. John saw Him 
with seven stars in His right hand. This is what 
the seven stars meant. He is creator and preserver 
and bountiful benefactor. As St. Paul has it, He 
is the firstborn of all creation, for in Him were 
all things created. As a later preacher puts it 
(Maclaren, Creed and Conduct, p. 109): ‘The hands 
that were nailed to the cross hold the helm of the 
universe.’ The cattle upon a thousand hills are 
His—for does not John deliberately identify Him 
with Jehovah? And then, If ye are Christ’s, all 
things are yours. 

2. The Living one. When the ruler came 
running, and said, ‘Good Master!’ Jesus stopped 
him, ‘Why callest thou me good? there is none 
good but one, that is, God.’ Now He calls Himself 
the Living one. Shall we stop Him? The word 


2B. F. Westcott, Zhe Revelation of the Rzsen Lord, 
p. 70. 
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belongs to God alone. ‘The Living God is among 
you,’ says Joshua (3!°); ‘My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God,’ says the Psalmist (427) ; 
and again, ‘ My heart and my flesh cry out unto the 
living God’ (847); ‘Ye are the sons of the living 
God,’ says Hosea (11°). It is a swift identification. 
But again it is not given solely for the sake of 
identification, ‘As the Father hath life in himself, 
even so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himself’; and then, ‘I am come that they may 
have life, and may have it abundantly.’ 

Tis life, of which our nerves are scant, 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant, 

More life, and fuller, that I want. 

Now the Living one cannot die as we do. No 
man can take His life from Him. If He lays it 
down of Himself, He lays it down to take it again. 
It is not possible that He should be holden of 
death. ‘I am the Living one,’ He says, intro- 
ducing the following words, ‘I became dead,’ and 
showing that while death has no dominion over 
Him, He died in order that it might have no more 
dominion over us. 3 

3. J was dead. It is an event, an event in 
time. ‘The first and the last’ is timeless; ‘The 
Living one’ is timeless. ‘I was dead’ occurred in 
time, identifying the historical Jesus; linking the 
Lamb on the throne to the Lamb that was slain. 

4. And behold I am alive for evermore. Is there 
not a link missing? He does not say that He 
rose again from the dead. Did He rise again? 
Certainly. But the important thing is not that 
He rose again from the dead; it is that He is 
alive. The Resurrection from the dead is the 
theme of Apostolic preaching. But that is not 
because it was wonderful. It was wonderful that 
Lazarus rose from the dead. It was because the 
resurrection from the dead was necessary in order 
that Christ might be alive, alive now, alive for 
evermore. The link is not forgotten. It is 
understood. It is unnecessary to mention it. He 
was dead—that is the one fact of significance in 
history. He is alive—that is the one fact of 
eternity. And it is much better to worry less over 
the proofs of the resurrection and to rest more in 
the abundant evidence of the life for evermore. 


How Dr. Dale of Birmingham came to write Zhe Living 
Christ was in this way. He was writing an Easter sermon, 
and when half-way through, the thought of the risen Lord 
broke in upon him as it had never done before, ‘Christ is 
alive,’ I said to myself ; ‘alive! and then I paused ;—alive ! 


and then I paused again; alive! Can that really be true? 
living as really as I myself am? I got up and walked about 
repeating ‘‘ Christ isliving!” ‘‘ Christ isliving !” At first it 
seemed strange and hardly true, but at last it came upon me as 
a burst of sudden glory ; yes, Christ is living. It was to me 
anew discovery. I thought that all along I had believed 
it; but not until that moment did I feel sure about it. I 
then said, ‘* My people shall know it; I shall preach about 
it again and again until they believe it as I do now.”’’ + 


5. And I have the keys of death and of Hades. 
So that He opens and no man shuts, and shuts 
and no man opens. There are the two gates: 
death on this side, Hades on the other. He is 
here with us as the darkness comes down upon us, 
inviting us to put our hand in His, that the dark- 
ness may become light. And He is there before 
us when we reach the other side, the first face we 
see. Hades is not Gehenna. Punishment is not 
in all the Seer’s thoughts. Said a writer in the 
Ledinburgh Review just after the Revised Version 
of the New Testament appeared, July 1881: ‘‘‘I_ 
have the keys of death and of Hades” is more 
majestic and accurate than the old rendering which 
invested the Lord of Life with the functions of the 
keeper of the dread prison-house in the appre- 
hension of the unlearned.’ ‘It were intolerable,’ 
says John Howe, ‘that He should be represented 
as only gaoler of devils and their companions.’ 

I had the privilege of being once shown over one of the 
largest safe deposits of London. The conductor, who had 
a,large number of keys with which he opened the gates 
of the corridors, led me to a specially constructed safe and 
informed me that it contained priceless jewels to the value 
of many million pounds. I inquired who kept the keys of 
this safe. His answer was, ‘He who owns the jewels 
keeps the keys.’? 

Death and darkness get you packing, 
Nothing now to man is lacking ; 

All your triumphs now are ended, 
And what Adam marred is mended ; 
Graves are beds now for the weary, 
Death a nap to wake more merry.? 

But what do the keys signify? They are the 
emblem of authority. They express the judgeship 
of Jesus. When He was under authority on earth, 
He could say, ‘Go,’ and ‘Come,’ and His orders 
were obeyed. He is in authority now, in the full 
enjoyment and exercise of it, and He can say to 
this one, ‘Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh.’ Hear Him say, ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father.’ , 

1 Life of R. W. Dale of Birmingham, p. 642. 
? Rev. Hugh Jones, Llanelly. 
® Henry Vaughan, ‘ An Easter Hymn.’ 
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We read how in the dark Italian ages wicked men, 
wishing to get rid of inconvenient persons, compassed their 
death in a most treacherous fashion. They contrived that 
their unsuspecting victims should use for some household 
purpose a key ingeniously made, with a small sharp point 
in the handle, tipped with a deadly poison, which, when 
pressed, would inflict an imperceptible but fatal wound. 
And so, the key by which Christ opened the door of death 
had in its handle the sharp sting of the curse, and all 
its virulent poison passed into the mortal wound, and 
exhausted itself there, and so the key is now harmless to 
every one who uses it in Hisname. It isa golden key to 
us, Opening a gate of pearl; for we have the advantage of 
Christ’s experience and the benefit of His triumph. The 
oil of His grace makes it turn easily in the lock; and it will 
seem, in the company of the Lord of life and immortality, 
passing in with Him through the shadow of death into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God, as if there were no resist- 
ance at all—as if the iron door had opened to us of its 
own accord. Death in such a case has for us only shot the 
bolt outside the lock, so that it cannot catch, and it gives 
way when we touch it.? 


III. THE GLoRIFIED JESUS SAYING, ‘ FEAR NOT.’ 


1. Thomas Davies (Sermons and Expositions) 
suggests that now He says ‘ Fear not’ (1) to those 
who are overwhelmed with a sense of guilt ; (2) to 
those who feel their imperfection in the face of His 
example ; (3) to those who are providentially tried ; 
and (4) to those who are afraid to launch away. 
‘The traveller over the ocean,’ says Bishop Moule, 
‘asked to embark upon a raft may reasonably 
falter. Invited to step upon the giant structure of 
a steamship, to enter some Lucania or Campania, 
he trusts wholly, so far as human warrants of 
safety can possibly go; but he forgets his reliance, 
in the vast reason for it, and he addresses himself 
to the business of his voyage.’ 

When I was young, it happened that at Eisleben, on 
Corpus-Christi day, I was walking with the procession, in 
' my priest’s robes, when suddenly the sight of the holy sacra- 
ment, which was carried by Doctor Staupitz, so terrified me 
(thinking in my blindness that it was Jesus Christ Himself 
the vicar-general was carrying, that Jesus Christ was there 
in person before me), that a cold sweat covered my body, 
and I believed myself dying of terror. The procession 
finished, I confessed to Doctor Staupitz, and related to him 
what had happened tome. He replied, ‘ Your thoughts are 
not of Christ ; Christ never alarms ; He comforts.’ These 
words filled me with joy, and were a great consolation to me.””” 


2. Dr. Iverach (Lhe Other Side of Greatness, 
p. 136) sums up the matter in three heads. (1) 
‘Fear not to live; I am the Living One.’ 2. 
‘Fear not to die; I was dead.’ 3. ‘ Fear not what 

1H. Macmillan, Zhe Mystery of Grace, p. 301. 
2 See Michelet, Zhe Life of Luther. 
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comes after death; I am alive for evermore, and 
I have the keys of death and Hades.’ 


In 664 an attempt was made to settle the long-standing 
controversy between Rome and the British churches by a 
conference at Whitby. The method of observing Easter 
was the test question, but the vital point was the right of 
Rome to demand obedience. The Church of Columba was 
represented by his successor Colman, the Papacy by Wilfrid. 
King Oswy of Deira was president of the assembly. Wilfrid 
challenged the claims of Columba: ‘However holy he 
may have been, were the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
entrusted to him as they were to Peter?’ Colman could 
not say they were. Then the king declared, ‘I cannot 
contradict the door-keeper, lest when I come to the gates 
of heaven, there should be no one to open to me.’ It is 
the wise policy to be on good terms with the door-keeper, 
but the fact which dispels our fear is that it is Christ, not 
Peter, who holds the keys, and we hear the voice of the 
ever-living crucified one saying, ‘ Fear not, I have the keys of 
death and of Hades.’ 


(1) Fear not to live. In youth, in manhood, in 
age, every new step has its new dangers, needs 
new resolution. ‘Fear not; I am with you alway, 
Iam the Living one.’ (2) Fear not todie. Through 
fear of death men are all their lifetime subject to 
bondage. It is an experience that is ever strange, 
no one returns to tell what itis to die. ‘Fear not; 
I was dead, and I am alive for evermore.’ 


‘Fear not.’ True, we can never be wholly reconciled to 
death. Darwin used to go into the London Zoological 
Gardens, and, standing by the glass case containing the 
cobra di capello, put his forehead against the glass while the 
cobra struck out at him. The glass was between them. 
Darwin’s mind was perfectly convinced as to the inability of 
the snake to harm him, yet whenever the venomous thing 
struck out the scientist dodged. Time after time he tried it, 
his will and reason keeping him there, his instinct making 
him shrink. The instinct was stronger than will and reason. 
And it is much like this with the Christian’s attitude toward 
death: he knows that its sting cannot harm him, but an 
instinct within causes him to shrink whenever he comes into 
contact with the ghastly thing, and this instinct will not be 
altogether denied whatever the Christian reason may say. 
But in this shrinking is no terror or despair.® 


(3) Fear not what comes after death. We must 
all be made manifest before the judgment-seat ; 
but it is the judgment-seat of Christ. Who then 
can condemn us? ‘There is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

The Saviour dy’d, but rose again 
Triumphant from the grave ; 


And pleads our cause at God’s right hand, 
Omnipotent to save. 


3W. L. Watkinson, Studzes tn 
Work, and Experience, p. 97. 
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—TBe Hebrew Prophets. 


By THE Rev. G. H. Gwitiiam, B.D., LATE 


Tue Revisers of the Old Testament in the 
English Version were confronted by different prob- 
lems from those which had to be faced by the 
Revisers of the New. The latter had to deal with 
a number of grave questions arising out of the 
many variations which are found in ancient copies 
of the Greek Text. In adopting readings, which 
often differ essentially from those that underlie the 
words of the Authorized Version, they necessarily 
made many notable changes in the familiar 
English: these were increased by strenuous efforts 
to attain accuracy and secure uniformity of 
rendering. It was inevitable that their work 
should produce a storm of criticism. Many 
writers, amongst whom the author of Zhe Revision 
Revised was pre-eminent, brought the controversy 
in its facts and issues to the understanding of all 
who love the English Bible, whether scholars or 
not. The revision of the Old Testament provoked 
no such opposition as that which the revision of 
the New had to encounter. It was published 
later, by which time the English mind had become 
a little more accustomed to interference with its 
‘Saxon Bible.’ The changes are not so numerous, 
although many are noticeable; and the result is a 
translation which is far more reminiscent of the 
familiar language of the old book. There has 
therefore not been the demand for explanations 
of the work of the Old Testament Revisers which 
arose in the circumstances of the publication of the 
Revised New Testament. Yet, in some respects, 
the need is greater; for, in comparison with those 
who read Greek, the number is small of those who 
can judge at first hand of the work of the Old 
Testament Revision Committee. The book 
which we are about to review is the attempt by 
two scholars to supply a real want. It addresses 
the reader who is sufficiently educated to be able 
to take an intelligent interest in the literary and 
historical questions connected with the authorship 
and purpose of the books of the Old Testament, 
but it does not assume acquaintance with any of 
the learned languages, or the possession of special 
technical knowledge. The annotations are, for 
the most part, brief; but are very pertinent and 


illustrative comments. Other renderings are some- 


FELLOW OF HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


times suggested, in addition to those in the 
Revisers’ margins ; and sometimes we are informed 
that the Hebrew is very obscure; and this, not 
seldom, because of the state of the present 
Hebrew text. 

The Revisers of the Old Testament followed a 
different plan in dealing with the original text from 
that which was adopted by the Revisers of the 
New. ‘This is the principal cause of the marked 
difference to be found between the two Versions 
which they respectively issued. During the three 
centuries which have elapsed since the publication 
of the Authorized Version there has been a great 
accession of materials for the criticism of the 
Greek Textus Receptus. No evidence of like 
character and amount is available for correction 
or alteration of the Massoretic Text of the Hebrew 
Bible, and there are no signs that it ever will be. 
The Hebrew original depends on much the same 
diplomatic support as in the days of Jamesi. Dr. 
Cheyne has courageously attempted to supply the 
lack of external evidence by probing the Hebrew, 
and its Septuagintal representative, with the result 
that he has rewritten the Bible in many places. 
We are eagerly waiting to see whether his successor, 
Professor Cooke, will continue and complete a 
work so radical in ‘character and startling in 
results. Nothing of this nature was attempted by 
the Revisers of the Old Testament; and, as they 
did not depart from the Received Text, their 
translation is free from those omissions of verses 
and changes of rendering which so _ deeply- 
impressed the readers of the Revised New Testa- 
ment a quarter of a century ago. Many to whom 
the revision of the New Testament has never been 
acceptable, have learned to value the revision of 
the Old; and such will find very great help from 
the work which has been auspiciously commenced 
by Mr. Woods and Mr. Powell in the initial 
volume lying before us. 

This volume? contains Amos, Hosea, Is 1-39, 
and Micah. Deutero-Isaiah will be included in 
a later volume. As the editors consider that 

1 The Hebrew Prophets for English Readers. “Edited 


by F. H. Woods, B.D., and Francis E. Powell, M.A. 
Clarendon Press. Vol. i. 2s. 6d. net. 
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other parts of the canonical Isaiah are the com. 
positions of later writers, it might have been more 
logical to have relegated these also to their places 


towards the end of the Canon; but these portions ° 


are not so completely separated from the rest, as 
are chapters 40-66, and dislocation would have 
had practical inconvenience. The comfort and 
advantage of the reader are consistently aimed at 
throughout the work. 

The editors deal with the writings of the Prophets 
on what are known as critical principles. The com- 
mon antithesis between ‘tradition’ and ‘criticism’ 
sometimes veils contempt, and always suggests an 
absence of judgment in the generations in which 
the traditions arose. As we now know that the 
literature of the Hebrews contained works of 
which some are no longer extant, and others were 
never included in the Canon, it is impossible to 
deny that a certain discretion, more or less reason- 
able, must have been exercised by the Jews as to 

what should be rejected, what religiously preserved. 
But modern criticism feels that its tools are strong 
and delicate enough to effect a successful dissec- 
tion of the Canon; that it can reject parts, and 
relabel the remainder, though it cannot recover 
what the scribes of Maccabean days did not think 
worthy of special protection. Scholars, to whom 
criticism of the Bible is a familiar literary exercise 
which they can pursue without casting a shadow 
on their own belief in the divine origin of the 
Scriptures, do not always realize the effect pro- 
‘duced on the minds of those whom our editors 
describe in their Preface as ‘intelligent, but not 
necessarily highly-educated people.’ Such are apt 
to wonder whéther the character of their Bible 
has not been changed, when large portions are 
declared not to be the writings of the Prophets, to 
whom the men of ancient days assigned them ; 
and when prophecies are post-dated, and brought 
near to the courts, which formerly they were 
supposed to predict. We think that the volume 
before us, and expect that those which are to 
follow, will remove some unfounded anticipations. 
Here the ‘intelligent’ reader will discover that, 
after all, it does not signify as much as, perhaps, 
he supposed, whether there were many Isaiahs, or 
only one. The pieces collected under one name 
conspire in conveying a united and consistent 
message. But we also think that the same 
‘intelligent’ reader will ask for a little further 


explanation. We fully recognize that necessities 


of space have curtailed argument; but note A, 
p. 59, affords a hope. We venture to ask that 
some reasons may be given in later volumes, not 
only with respect to the famous twenty-seven 
chapters, but also about other portions of prophetic 
writings. Why are some redated and renamed? 
Is it because of the historical background? or of 
the ethical teaching? or for linguistic reasons? or 
because the use of a proper name demands, in 
common sense, the reduction of the interval 
between prediction and fulfilment? The editors 
may not have space for discussion, but the ‘ intelli- 
gent’ reader will like to have a sight of the critical 
tools at work. 

The question asked on p. xxvi, Were the New 
Testament writers right in claiming events as 
fulfilments of prophecies ? shows how marked is the 
effect produced by the use of those critical tools. A 
generation ago Catholics and Protestants alike re- 
garded the New Testament writers as our guides to 
the exegesis of the Old. Something, we grant, ‘ de- 
pends upon what we understand by “‘fulfilments” and 
“ definite prophecies”’ ; but the final answer comes 
out of our ‘presuppositions,’ to borrow a thought 
from Dr. Illingworth. If we presuppose in the 
Bible only a difference from other sacred books in 
degree, but not in kind, then it would be vain to 
expect in an Isaiah or a Nahum a gift of prescience 
essentially greater than that which was possessed 
by a certain statesman, who recognized (what we 
are beginning now to realize), that the United 
States may hereafter become the dominant world 
power. But though we may begin by interpreting 
the Bible as any other book, we cannot, in reason, 
refuse to recognize its unique character, evidenced 
in its history ; the cohesion of its parts; the power 
of its teaching ; and what Professor Butcher (quoted 
p. xvi, n.) calls its ‘capacity of eternal self-adjust- 
ment.’ We return to our study of the Bible with 
the presupposition that we shall find more here 
than in any other book. We expect superhuman 
elements, as the fitting environment of words and 
deeds, which transcend the immediate occasion. 
It would be interesting to know, though it is 
impossible to determine, to what extent the future 
was patent to the spiritual vision of those prophetic 
men of Old Testament days ; men of saintly mind, 
and living very near to God. We recognize with 
the writers (p. xxvii) that the Prophets were not 
passive musical instruments. Their sound ex- 
pressed their personal sentiments, with all the 
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necessary human limitations. But in music no 
tone is single; the note echoes off in by-tones, 
which in some conditions are distinctly audible 
to the practised ear. Within the melody of the 
Prophet’s utterance for the men of his own time, 
there lurk the tones of a deeper, more Divine 
significance, 
(6?) the ‘two days’ and ‘the third’ meant no more 
than ‘very soon,’ as the editors explain them. 
But the Christian catches a note of the ‘third 
day’ of complete victory. It may be that Micah 
in the famous passage (5°) intended no greater 
event than the birth of a saviour of society in 
David’s town; but what he delivered, became an 
anticipatory word picture of the world’s Saviour ; 
who was born in the very town Micah named, 
who has extended the spiritual realm of Israel 
over the earth, and is conquering Assyria, type 
of the world in opposition to God.. In this 
connexion we remark that we feel no hesitation 
in here adopting the typical interpretation, which, 
in reference to Edom, is suggested as an alter- 
native in notes on Is 34° (cf. 631). Of Various 
national adversaries, the Prophets take now one, 
now another, as types of the world in conflict with 
the theocracy. 

If we understand aright the first paragraph of 
section vi. (p. xxvi), the writers regard allegory as 
a method of interpretation, by which the Christian 
may read gospel meanings into Old Testament 
sentences. We prefer to regard allegory as a 
style by the use of which a deeper meaning is 
enclosed in the more obvious. It is a feature of 
Holy Writ, and part of its unique character, that 
there is a remarkable coherence between the 
teachings of the many authors of the ‘Divine 
Library.” One writer interprets another; the 
later elucidate the earlier, and show that inspired 
utterances constantly contained more than the 
speakers, as far as we know, intended to express. 
This seems to be recognized by the editors in 
the second paragraph of section vi. (p. xxvii). 
Certainly, to deny such fulness of meaning is to 


Perhaps to Hosea and his audience | 


ignore a feature of the problem, which it is the 
task of Biblical exegesis to solve. 

The work of the editors in their arrangement 
of the text, and the headings of the subjects, is 
excellent, and will assist the reader in taking an 
intelligent interest in the words of the Prophets. 
We particularly commend the section (pp. xvili— 
xxiv) on the Poetical Features of the Prophetical 
Books; for the style of Hebrew poetry is little 
known outside the limited circle of Hebraists. 
We can readily believe that ‘considerable self- 
restraint’ had to be exercised in selecting the 
annotations. We do not deny that in some cases 
our choice of what to say, what to pass over, would 
have been different; but perhaps the editors have 
made a better choice than we should, of what 
would best serve the interests of those for whom 
they have written. We are not sure, however, 
that all those would know the classical meaning 
of mudus ; yet no explanation is given of Mic 1°, 
and the note about the prophet’s official dress on 
Is 20? does not quite answer the reader’s inquiry. 
Do not ‘the years of an hireling’ (Is 16'4) mean 
simply ‘ three full years’; it being necessary to define, 
because of the reckoning by which a portion of 
a period was taken for the whole? Compare the 
curious addition in 2 S 211, lest the reader should 
think only one year, with a week or so on either 
side, was meant. Without disputing the broad 
statement in the note on Is 7!4, we ask, What can 
‘almah mean in Song 68, if not wxgiz? Only so 
is the classification maintained. In any case, 
superhuman prescience is required to announce 
the sex of an unborn child. It may be replied 
that the announcement is not a prophecy, but 
only a hopeful anticipation. We forbear to add 
other criticisms, such as inevitably occur in re- 
viewing annotations on various passages, full of 
difficulty, and the subjects of controversy ; rather 
we desire to express our hearty approval of the 
volume before us, and to thank the editors for 
this helpful addition to the books now available — 
for an intelligent study of the Hebrew Prophets. 
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Recent Foreign Theology. 


Compendium of CBurc§ Historp. 


Ir will be sufficient to chronicle the appearance 
of the first part of the second volume of Heussi’s 
Compendium of Church History.» He has pub- 
lished the first part now, instead of waiting until 
he has the concluding part ready. It covers a 
good deal of ground, and he contrives to set forth 
in a very brief space the main elements of fact 
and principle in the epochs with which he deals. 
Some parts strike us as of unusual excellence. 
It is only possible, however, to note the sustained 
excellence of the book. It ought to facilitate 
study, as it places before the student a view of 
the successive movements in Church history, and 
relates these sufficiently to the general movements 
of the time. 

A book ? which is in the sixth edition, and that 
within a few years, may be said to have found 
its place in the literature of its subject, and to 
have passed beyond the bounds of criticism. 
It is not necessary here to characterize the work 
of Dr. Kaftan, or to feature its value, either in 
apologetic or in dogmatic. His works have a 
high place in the thought of his time, and exert 
a great influence on the religious thought and 
life of his generation. We may not agree with 
him, but whether we agree or not, we cannot 
read any of his works without interest and admira- 
tion. In this new edition his dogmatic goes forth 
on a new lease of life, and will find many readers 
in our own land and elsewhere. It deserves and 
will repay intense and prolonged study. 

In the Introduction to this part of his work ® 
the author sums up the results of the investigation 
contained in the first part. He briefly recapitulates 


1 Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. Von Karl Heussi, 
Dr. Phil. Zweite Halfte. Erste Abteilung, Hohes Mittel- 
alter, Spates Mittelalter, Reformation, Gegenreformation. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 

2 Griindriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften Dogmatik. 
Von Dr. J. Kaftan, Professor der Theologie in Berlin. Fiinfte 
und Sechste verbesserte Auflage. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). M.9. 

3 Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons. Von Lic. 
theol. Dr. Phil. Johannes Leopoldt, Privatdozent an der 
Universitat Halle-Wittenberg. Zweiter Teil, Mittelalter und 
Neuzeit. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 
M.2.40. : 


these results, and he then asks, Has the Canon of 
the New Testament still a history after, in the fifth 
century, a certain definite judgment regarding it 
had been arrived at? The whole treatise may be 
described as an answer to the question. In a 
series of chapters he describes the question of the 
Canon as it was regarded in the Catholic Church, 
and then in the Evangelical Churches. Of quite 
special interest are the sections on Erasmus, and 
on the Tridentine Council. Those sections which 
set forth the views on the Canon in the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Churches are well done, and 
of quite special interest is the section which deals 
with the influence of Erasmus upon the Lutheran 
Theology. But the fact is that the book as a 
whole is of great merit, and usefully fills what 
might almost be described as a blank in our 
theological literature. 


James IVERACH. 
Aberdeen. 


+. 
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DandBook to the Mem Cestament.’ 


In a former reference to this important enterprise 
we noticed the issue of some of the parts which 
had then appeared. We record now the progress 
of the undertaking. As is known already, the 
Handbuch has three main parts; the first is to 
deal scientifically with the linguistic and historical 
materials which are necessary for a right under- 
standing of the Scriptures of the N.T. One part 
is to deal with the language of the N.T., and it 
has not yet appeared. But the part which sets 
forth the Hellenistic-Roman Culture has been in 
the hands of the reader, and is recognized to be 
of the highest value. It is from the pen of 
Professor Wendland of Breslau, who has promised 
the third part of this part, Die Urchristlichen 
Litterformen, to which we look forward with great 
expectation, and wait with impatience. The 
second division of the Handbuch deals with the 
scientific exegesis of the N.T., and is to gather 
together and utilize for the purpose of exegesis 
all the results of recent investigation. Special 


4 Handbuch Zum neuen Testament. In Verbindung mit 
H. Gressmann, E. Klostermann, F. Niedergall, L. Rader- 
macher, P. Wendland. Herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann, 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
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stress is laid on the help towards the exegesis 
of the N.T. from the result of research into the 
language of the time of the origin of the »N.T. 
Papyri, Inscriptions, and so on have appeared, 
and are used in these volumes. We have before 
us the Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Mark, which we have already noticed, and the 
Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans and 
to the Corinthians by Dr. Lietzmann, and we ask, 
How does the work compare with the high ideal 
of a scientific commentary set forth in the pro 
spectus of the Handbuch? We have read with 
care the work of Dr. Lietzmann, and we say that 
it is of the highest value. It is careful, scholarly, 
and while he speaks with due brevity, he omits 
nothing relevant. He makes full use of the helps 
from the papyri, and his work is helpful in every 
way to the student. He never neglects those 
sections where difficulties meet the student. We 
hope that the other parts will rise to the high 
standard set by these Lieferungen, which are 
numbered as 1, 5, and 11 of the third volume of 
the Handbuch. 

The fifth volume of the Handbuch which is 
devoted to the practical exposition, of the N.T. 
has made some progress. There lie before us 
Lieferungen 7, Practische Auslegung zu Markus 
8, Matthaéus, an die Corinther 1, Practische 
Auslegung Lukas, die Apostelgeschichte, and 
some time ago the Universal Introduction, along 
with the practical commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, was published. The practical com- 
mentary assumes what has been done in the 
exegetical commentaries, and gives itself exclu- 
sively to those aspects of Scripture which deserves 
the name of practical. These commentaries ought 
to be of great value to the preacher and the teacher. 
Both in what is said in them, and in what may be 
inferred from them, liberal applications lie. It 
ought to be said that these practical expositions 
are from the pen of Lic. F. Niedergall, Privatdozent 
in Heidelberg, 

We are glad to note the progress of this stately 
Handbuch. It represents the latest achievement 
of scientific work in Germany. It gathers up into 
itself the labour of generations, and places its 
readers abreast of the latest phase of research. 
We look forward with expectation and desire to 
the further progress of the work. 

JaMEs IVERACH. 

Aberdeen. 
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G Spiritual Faith.’ 


THE two topics announced in the title lie at the 
very heart of true religion. To understand the 
nature and relations of faith in Scripture and the 
assurance of salvation is to know the secret of the 
Christian life. It is not a little refreshing to 
find these questions discussed with such insight 
and fervour as this pamphlet displays. The 
spiritual root of all religion, the direct dealing of 
the soul with the Divine Spirit, the immediacy 
of the believer’s fellowship with God, are enforced 
with a directness and earnestness which take us 
back to Luther. It seems strange at first sight 
that the writer reverses the order of topics in the 
title, discussing the assurance of salvation first, 
as if this could exist apart from Scripture guidance. 
This is not the authors meaning, for afterwards 
he explicitly attributes the first impulse to the 
spiritual life to Scripture. Even if the impulse 
comes in the first instance from the preacher or 
teacher, it springs in the last resort from Scripture. 


We understand the faith in Scripture which is said — 


to have its root in assurance of salvation to be the 
full, instructed faith of the believer. ‘We believe 


in Scripture in and with the assurance of salvation. 
Otherwise not and by no means, if at least by 


faith in Scripture is meant the full-grown, evan- 
gelical Christian faith.’ While asserting the high 
place and worth both of Scripture and the Church 
as means and instruments of spiritual life, no 
higher significance is given to them; but this is 
great enough. ‘The real agent in salvation is the 
living Spirit of God. No other cause would be 
adequate to produce such effects. This face to 
face contact of the soul with God is not only a 
great Reformation principle, it is an equally 
certain Scriptural principle. 


abuses than the Reformers or Apostles were 
deterred. ‘No fear of the excesses, of which 
fanatics and enthusiasts are guilty, should lead us 
to weaken the significance of faith. We ought 
not on this account to cease to speak thankfully 
and clearly of our personal possession of the 
Spirit of God, of our personal, believing possession 
of Jesus Christ... ‘Quench not the Spirit.” A 
very timely caution is given at the outset of the 

1 Schrifiglaube 


Schaeder, Kiel. 
1,20. 


und Hetlsgewrsshett. 
Giitersloh : 


Von D. Erich 
Bertelsmann, 1908. M. 


. 


We are no more to © 
be deterred from asserting this truth by possible 
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pamphlet against the narrow, egoistic meaning 
often given to the idea of assurance of salvation. 
The assurance is defined first of all as ‘that assur- 
ance of forgiveness, of peace with God which we 
have in and by faith.’ God must ever be kept first. 
The direst effect of sin is the separation and 
antagonism which it has introduced between man 
and God, and salvation means nothing but the 
restoration of the lost fellowship. ‘We know of 
no assurance of salvation or of faith in which the 
living God is forgotten or put in the background.’ 
Any other notion of salvation is essentially selfish. 
Even Jesus Christ in His work as Saviour appears 
only as Mediator and Reconciler, ‘certainly the 
Mediator who historically and for ever Himself 
belongs to God.’ ‘Assurance of salvation is the 
believing experience of the most direct contact 
with God.’ The chief work of the Spirit also 
consists in making God and spiritual realities 
present to us. The letter of Scripture, apostolic 
men and teaching cannot enable us to realize this 
Divine nearness. Only the Spirit in Scripture 
and inspired men can do so. ‘Why does the 
man who is sure of his salvation believe in Holy 
Scripture? Because in it and through it he finds 
the God on whom he hangs by faith and with 
whom he is in communion. This human word 
or testimony brings God near to us; by this word 
God speaks to us, the God on whom our faith 
rests and by whom it lives. We must declare 
with all plainness: To us Christians the central 
thought in Holy Scripture is God.’ The latter 
half of the work is devoted to the question which 
stands first in the title—the Scripture. The 
interblending of the human and the Divine in 
Scripture, and the impossibility of separating the 
two elements, are forcibly expounded. Formerly 
the author had spoken as if our immediate 
fellowship with God in Christ had almost rendered 
us independent of Scripture. Now justice is done 
to the other side. Then we were said to be 
raised ‘above Scripture.’ Now Scripture is ‘the 
organ which God’s living Spirit uses to bring us 
to conscious saving faith in God in Christ, and in 
this way to fellowship with God through Christ.’ 
The analogy between Scripture and the constitu- 
tion of Christ’s person is referred to. The 
appearance of the work in Germany is an en- 
couraging sign of the times. 
J. S. BANKs. 


Leeds. 


Kes Mpocrpphes de f’ Ancient 
Cestament.? 


Tuis is the title of a series of volumes of which 
Professor Martin of the Catholic Institute of Paris 
is the general editor. The series does not com- 
prise the books of the Apocrypha as we know 
them in the English Bible; for those books, with 
the exception of the Greek Esdras, the Latin 
Esdras, and the Prayer of Manasseh, are canonical 
—not ‘apocryphal’—in the judgment of the 
Roman Church. But the purpose of the series 
is to deal mainly with what are called the pseud- 
epigraphic (or better, pseudepigraphal) books of the 
Old Testament. Professor Martin opened the 
series in 1906 with Ze Livre d Hénoch, and now 
the Abbé Nau contributes the second volume, 
treating of the history and wisdom of Ahikar the 
Assyrian, the son of Anael, and nephew of Tobit. 

It may be of interest to give a list of the other 
volumes which are in preparation: Les Livres sibyl- 
ins, by Professor Boxler ; Les Apocalypses de Baruch 
(one in Syriac and one in Greek), and 7’ Assomption 
de Moise, by Dr. Cersoy ; le Testament de Nephtali 
(Hebrew), by Professor Touzard; des Testaments 
des XII. Patriarches (Greek), les Psaumes de 
Salamon, la Pritre de Manassé, and la Lettre 
@ Aristée, by Dr. Viteau; le Livre des Judbiles or 
Petite Genese, by the Abbé Martin; 7? Ascension 
a’ Isaie, by Professor Tisserant ; Ja Vie @ Adam et 
a’Eve, by. Dr. Nau; and /7-/V. Esdras and 
Lll.-LV. Macchabées, by Dr. Labourt. Most of 
these scholars are connected with the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, and, judging from the first two 
volumes issued, the series is likely to prove a very 
helpful one to those students who are interested 
in the pseudepigrapha of the inter-Testamental 
period. Unfortunately, such students are not 
numerous among us, despite the encouragement 
given to this fascinating study by the English 
works of Dr. Charles. It may therefore suffice 
here to sum up very briefly the contents of Pro- 
fessor Nau’s book on Achiacharus. 

First of all must be mentioned the excellent 
translation—a French translation based on the 
Syriac ‘versions, with the principal variant readings 
in the Arabic, Armenian, Greek, neo-Syriac, Slav- 
onic, and Roumanian versions. But the Introduc- 

LVol. ii.: Aestocre et Sagesse d’ Ahikar 1 Assyrien, Par 
Francois Nau. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1909. 5 fr. 
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tion is equally good. It begins with a short 
analysis of A&zkar, followed by a summary of its 
teaching on such subjects as God, eschatology, and 
morals, and by some details of the geography, 
history, and proper names of the book. Then 
there is an account of A#zkar in modern literature ; 
in Democritus, Menander, and ancient Greek 
literature ; its influence on the books of Tobit, 
Ecclesiasticus, and Daniel; Askar and the New 
Testament, and the Talmud, and its parallels with 
passages in Eastern literature. The various versions 
and the original text are next discussed; and the 


jn £Be 


BEHIND AND BEFORE. 


THERE is some instruction to be found in. the 
occasional way in which these two words occur 
together. 

I. Zhe strategy of war.—1. The Israelites under 
Joshua had just begun the conquest of Canaan 
when they met with a serious reverse at Al. 
It was the reward of iniquity. But even when 
the camp was purged. of the unclean thing, 
they could not march against Ai with the sure 
confidence of their first attack. For if they had 
regained confidence in God, they had lost con- 
fidence in themselves, a frequent result of sin. 
So they set an ambush behind the city, while the 
main body attacked in front (Jos 8** 14). This 
ambush gave an argument long afterwards for 
identifying the site of Ai. ‘We can see,’ says 
Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 167), ‘where in the 
Wady Harith, between Bethel and Ai, Joshua 
could have placed his ambush to the west, or 
“behind” Ai, unobserved by the defenders of 
either place.’ 2. A precisely similar stratagem 
was employed by the Israelites against the 
Benjamites (Jg 20442). It is so similar as to 
suggest imitation (cf. especially Jg 20°" with 
Jos 819%). But doublets, says Moore (/udges, 
p- 435), ‘are not necessarily evidence of literary 
dependence. The phraseology is throughout 
different, and the narrative does not bear the 
stamp of a copy.’ 3. After David had been 
anointed king over Israel, the Philistines, 
alarmed at his growing power, came up and 


—— oe 


relation of Asikar to the Fabulists—Babrus, 
Loqman, and Atsop—forms a very interesting 
chapter. The editor concludes his exhaustive 
Introduction with a full bibliography of the whole 
subject, and an explanation of the scope of his 
own work, which needs no apology. 

The Abbé Nau is indeed to be congratulated on 
his edition of AAzkar, and we hope that its sale 
will encourage Professor Martin and his colleagues 
to persevere in their bold and valuable undertaking 
and to see it through. HERBERT PENTIN. 

Milton Abbey. 


Study. 


plundered the valley of Rephaim. David went 
out against them, and smote them at Baal-perazim. 
They came up again, probably in greater force. 
David was instructed to attack them in the rear, 
and a signal was given: ‘When thou hearest the 
sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees, 
then thou shalt bestir thyself.’ David was behind 
the Philistines, and the Lord was before David: 
‘Then shall the Lord go out before thee to smite 
the host of the Philistines’ (524). The victory 
was complete. 4. At a time of great stress later 
in the life of David, the king sent Joab against 
the combined forces of the Ammonites and the 
Syrians. The Syrians succeeded in getting to 
the rear of the army of the Israelites, and Joab 
found that ‘the battle was set against him before 
and. behind’ (2 § 1o®, 1 Ch 191°), He himself 
wheeled round with a picked force and met the 
Syrians; the rest of the army, under Abishai his 
brother, being left to face the Ammonites. A 
first principle in all successful warfare is to face 
the enemy. But Joab adopted a second good 
principle in this battle. He said to Abishai ‘If 
the Syrians be too strong for me, then thou shalt 
help me; but if the children of Ammon be too 
strong for thee, then I will help thee’ (1 Ch 19!2). 
Joab is altogether at his best here. He uses 
every faculty that God has endowed him with: 
first, the best means he can devise of meeting 
the foe; next, mutual help; then, hearty 
encouragement, ‘Be of good courage, and let us 
play the men’ ; finally, he leaves the issue in God’s 
hands, ‘And the Lord do that which seemeth 
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him good.’ 5. The last instance of the stratagem 
of ‘behind and before’ was also unsuccessful. 
Jeroboam, king of Israel, at war with Abijah, king 
of Judah, ‘caused an ambushment to come about 
behind,’ while he kept his main army in front. 
“And when Judah looked back, behold, the 
battle was before and behind them’ (2 Ch 13}: 4), 
- Yet Jeroboam was defeated. The measures 
adopted by Abijah and his army were these: 
(1) they cried unto the Lord; (2) the priest 
sounded with. the trumpets; (3) the men of 
Judah gave a shout. 

Il. Well-doing or ili-doing.—The secret and 
success of the life of the righteous is that he 
sets the Lord always before him (Ps 198). The 
explanation of the wickedness of wicked men is 
that they have not set God before them (Ps 54?). 
And thus a man’s failure in life is due to the 
fact that he has ‘cast God behind: his back,’ as 
the Prophets emphatically express it. So Abijah 
told Jeroboam, the first king of Israel (1 K 14°). 
And the Levites in the days of Nehemiah found 
the simple and sufficient explanation of all the 
evil that had befallen the nation of Israel in the 
fact that they had cast God’s law behind their 
back (Neh 97°). 

Ill. Zhe attempt to make an atonement for sin. 
—When Jacob returned from Padanaram he 
was afraid to meet his brother Esau, because he 
had done him wrong. So he ‘took of that 
which he had with him a present for Esau his 
brother’ (Gn 321%), and sent it before him with 
instructions to the servants to say, ‘Behold, thy 
servant Jacob is behind us.’ ‘For,’ he added, 
‘I will appease him with the present that goeth 
before me, and afterwards I will see his face; 
peradventure he will accept me’ (32%). His 
literal words are, ‘I will atone his face with the 
present that goeth before me.’ When the wrong 
was between man and man, the usual way of 
‘covering’ the wrong was the offer of a gift. 
And some think that sacrifice to God had its 
origin in this custom, the sacrifice being a gift to 
God to ‘cover’ His eyes. But as an unjust 
judge might accept a gift to blind his eyes to the 
wrong, so the Israelites were warned against such 
a mode of thought in regard to God: ‘The Lord 
your God, he is God of gods, and Lord of lords, 
which regardeth not persons nor taketh a bribe’ 
(Dt 10!”),} 

1See A. B. Davidson in Huposztor, V. x. 95. 


IV. God’s intimate knowledge. — When the 
Seer of the Apocalypse found himself in the 
presence of the throne of God in heaven, he 
observed ‘in the midst of the throne and round 
about the throne, four living creatures full of eyes 
before and behind’ (Rev 4°). The imagery is a 
recollection of the vision of Ezekiel (Ezk 118 10!%), 
by whom the ‘living creatures’ are identified 
with the Cherubim; and that they have eyes 
before and behind, as well as around and within, 
this symbolism, says Swete, ‘sets forth the ceaseless 
vigilance of Nature, or rather of the immanent 
Power which works under visible forms.’ From 
the scrutiny of these eyes there is no escape. 
‘Thou hast béset me behind and before,’ says the 
Psalmist (Ps 139°). The man is a fool who 
thinks that he can cover God’s eyes with a gift 
or bring even the fruit of his body for the sin of 
his soul (Mic 6’). 

V. The goodness and severity of God.—‘ And 
the angel of God, which went before the camp 
of Israel, removed and went behind them; 
and the pillar of cloud removed from before 
them, and stood behind them’ (Ex 14°). This 
was for ‘goodness’ to the Israelites, and ‘severity’ 
to the Egyptians. For when it had removed, the 
cloud became darkness to the Egyptians, and 
light to the Israelites, so that the former could 
not come near the latter till they had time to 
cross the sea. The Egyptians then pursued them 
into the midst of the divided waters and were 
drowned. 

The ‘severity’ of God in judgment is declared 
by the prophet Joel in a highly impressive 
manner. Using a recent visit of locusts as 
illustration, he says, ‘the land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness ; yea, and none hath escaped them.’ 

VI. Zhe goodness of God in Christ.—In that 
most touching incident in Christ’s healing activity, 
the cure of the woman with the issue of blood, 
the circumstance that affects us most is that the 
woman came Jehind Him and that He was not 
satisfied until He had brought her defore Him 


(Mk 527: 33). For bodily healing was not half the 
blessing He was ready to give her. She would 
have snatched that and been thankful. But when 


she saw His face, she went away with a joy in 
her heart which no affection of the body, not 
even Death itself, would ever quench. She then 
made the discovery of Tarshish, the Arab physician, 
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that the ‘all-powerful is the all-loving too’ (Brown- 
ing’s Epistle of Tarshish). 

VII. The way in which the Christian race ts 
to be run.—lt is ‘forgetting the things which 
are behind, and stretching forward to the things 
which are before’ (Ph 3). 


EAR. 
As an obsolete word in the Bible. 


It is possible that as preachers we do not always 
recognize how difficult it is for the pew to follow 
us, simply because of the language we use. Our 
reading is perhaps too narrow, but our language 
is certainly too Biblical. It is not too Biblical, 
perhaps, for the very few who read the Bible daily, 
and have come, like ourselves, to think in Biblical 
language. But for the great majority the words 
which we use, and which we love the more that 
they are old-fashioned or even obsolete, are simply 
unintelligible. The word ear in the modern 
English language has two meanings. It is used 
for the organ of hearing and for the heads or 
spikes of corn. In the language of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible it has three meanings. Be- 
sides being used for the organ of hearing and the 
heads of grain, it is a verb which means ‘to plough.’ 
It is possible that ordinary readers are unfamiliar 
with ears as applied to the spikes of corn; it is 
almost certain that when they read in Gn 45), 
‘There shall neither be earing nor harvest,’ they 
do not know what ‘Searing’ means. Yet it is so 
manifest to the preacher that he rarely thinks of 
explaining it. 

The word is Teutonic. It is not derived from 
the Gr. dpdw or the Lat. avo, but it is of common 
Aryan stock with these words. In the Piler. Perf. 
of 1526, p.. 23, the processes that the ground 
passes through in spring are described in this 
way: ‘ After that he tempereth it with dong, than 
eareth it, soweth it, and haroweth it.’ Davies 1 
notices that that which is ‘eared’ is still called 
earth, and land fitted for ploughing is styled 
arable. For arable is not directly taken from 
the Lat. avadilis ; earable was already an English 
word before the Lat. avadziis came to modify its 
spelling. ‘If thou be an husbandman,’ says 
Tindale, ‘ear and sow,.and husband thy ground, 
and let God alone for the rest,’? which is the very 
point of that beautiful parable peculiar to St. 


1 Bible English, p. 238. * Exposttions, p. 101. 


Mark in which we are told, ‘ For the earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself.’ Sir John Mandeville 
observed in his travels that ‘in the land of 
Palestine and in the land of Egypt, they eat but 
little or none of flesh of veal or of beef, but 
it be so old, that he may no more travel for old ; 
for it is forbidden, and for because they have but 
few of them; therefore they nourish them for to 
ere their lands.’ ® 

Wyclif uses the word frequently. Good examples 
are Ex 3424. ‘Sixe daies thou schalt worche, the 
seuenthe day thou schalt ceesse to ere and repe’ ; 
and 1 Co 9?°, ‘He that erith, owith to ere in hope, 
and he that threischith, in hope to take fruytis.’ 
In the A.V. the examples of ear are 1 S 84, ‘And 
will set them to ear (Heb. arash, R.V. ‘ plow’) his 
ground, and to reap his harvest’; Is 3074, ‘The 
young asses, that ear (Heb. ‘adad, R.V. ‘till’) the 
ground, shall eat clean provender.’ Of eared there 
is one example, Dt 214, ‘A rough valley, which is 
neither eared (Heb. “asad, R.V. ‘plowed’), nor 
sown.’ And of earing two, Gn 45%, ‘There shall 
neither be earing nor harvest’; Ex 3421, ‘In earing 
time and in harvest thou shalt rest’ (both Heb. 
harish, R.V. ‘ plowing’). 

That even an educated reader may mistake the 
word is shown by the blunder of Dr. Taylor, one 
of the editors of Chapman’s Homer. The word 
occurs in L/ads, xvill. 492: 

To these the fi’ry Artizan did add a new-ear’d field, 
Large and thrice plough’d, the soil being soft, and of a 
wealthy yield. 

The editor’s note is: 
ripened into ears. 
and expressive.’ 


‘Covered with corn just 
The epithet is very picturesque 


A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


The Nation, March 13, 1909. 

OuT in the empty desert all alone, 

Blown by the winds and lapped by waves of grass, 
There stands beneath the unseeing skies a stone, 

Where nevermore the foot of man shall pass. 
Set up to mark the grave of one that died 

Long years ago, whereon may be descried 
In signs to all but human eyes unknown: 

Faithful 7s God, for He remembereth ; 
The Lord ts mighty, and forgetteth none. 


Here come the deer, because the grass is sweet ; 
The wounded bird, because the shadow thrown 
Shelters its aching body from the heat ; 
And here a thousand flying seeds are blown, 


3 Travels, p. 48. 
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And after growth and blossom, here they die, 
Even as he whose bones beneath them lie. 

Of men to read the writing comes not one: 
Faithful 7s God, for He remembereth ; 

The Lord 7s mighty, and forgetteth none, 


The busy hands that did this carving make, 
The eyes that wept, the voices that made moan, 


Long respite from their grief and labours take ; 
Their tears are dry, their lamentation done. 
The stars, like jewels on a banner spread, 
Are borne to other battles overhead. 
Still cries the grave, taunting oblivion : 
faithful ts God, for He remembereth ; 
The Lord is mighty, and forgetteth none. 
Lucy LYTTELTON. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. 


By THE Rev. JoHN Kerman, M.A., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Atheist. 


“YONDER is a man with his back towards Zion, 
and he is coming to meet us.’ For any sensitive 
spirit the combination is of tragic significance. It 
is one thing to know that there are atheists in the 
world, and men with their backs towards all that 
we hope and believe in. It is another thing to 
confront one such man. Something notable will 
come of such an encounter. 

In the distance he is sure to be ‘ going softly,’ 
and we are somewhat surprised to find on meeting 
him that this is an atheist of the blatant sort, loud 
and rude and roaring. We are relieved as well 
as surprised.. Noisy atheism is a much less 
dangerous matter than atheism that ‘goes 
softly.’ 

We have abundant means of knowing what 
John Bunyan meant by Atheist. There was No 
Truth in the Holy War, tearing down the image 
of Shaddai and the laws of that king, and setting 
up the horned image of Diabolus in its place. 
In the same book there was Atheism himself, 
who haunts ‘Villain’s Lane,’ and ‘ Drunkard’s 
Row, just at Rascal Lane’s End,’ and who ‘goes 
softly’ when occasion serves, but in these places 
speaks out his atheistic ideas boldly. There was 
Mr. Badman, who was an Atheist, ‘if such a thing 
as an Atheist could be.’ These bitter passages 
have life behind them, and we know from other 
sources whom he was thinking of. In Grace 
Abounding we read of those Ranters who formed 
such a wild background to the Puritan faith and 
morals—filthy men, who ‘would also deny that 
there was a God,’ etc. ‘Perhaps the most interest- 
ing figure we know of as a prototype for Mr. 
Atheist is Antilegon in Ze Plain Man’s Pathway, 


that book which did so much for Bunyan. Anti 
legon is one of those who ‘gad about to sermons 
and get no good; full of malice and ready to do 
an ill turn to their neighbours; much occupied 
with their dress ; holding that lust is natural and 
excusable in youth and covetousness in later years ; 
defending drunkenness and lying and idleness and 
swearing (‘if we do no worse than that!’): pro- 
fessing dangerous views as to Election and Eternal 
Punishment; irritated by a man of tender 
conscience who is afraid of punishment after 
death, and offering him a list of books to chase 
away his forebodings, among which are Helen of 
Rumming and Beves of Hampton. From the 
opening of his talk, on the subject of the price 
of a cow, to its last sentence, proposing to go 
home because evening is drawing on, he stands 
for a full length portrait of the man of the 
world. 

All these instances show how thoroughly, for 
Bunyan, character and opinions are bound up 
together. Many things go towards the making 
of an atheist. Dr. Whyte’s list of questions about 
his past experience is full of suggestion. Atheist’s 
own confession that he had found the way tedious 
is very near the root of the matter. But the 
tediousness of any journey depends upon the 
heart of the traveller quite as much as upon 
the character of the way. Christ’s command, 
‘Have salt in yourselves,’ doubtless has many 
meanings, but among them there is certainly this, 
that it is every man’s duty to lead an interesting 
life. For the interest or dulness of life are matters 
far more within a man’s own option than is usually 
supposed. It depends largely upon our strenuous- 
ness whether the life we lead is interesting or not, 
and it is possible to force an interest in the dullest 
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commonplace by acceptirig it as a challenge and 

pitting our imagination and our will against the 

monotony. Anything which we set ourselves to 

overcome immediately gains interest from the 

sense of antagonism, the ring of challenge 

scattering the sense of drudgery and putting 

colour into the greyest mile of the journey. A 

nobler cause of Atheism is that ‘pestilence that 

walketh in darkness,’ unsanctified sorrow and 

affliction. Readers of Wolfram will remember 

Parzival’s words in ‘Trevrezent’ :— 

“A man’s heart is mine, and sore wounded, it acheth 
and acheth still, 

Yet once it was glad and joyous, and free from all thought 
of ill. 

. . And I do well to lay it on Him, the burden of this 

my shame, 

Who can help if He will, nor withholdeth the aid that man 
fain would claim. 

But me alone, hath He helped not, whate’er men of Him 
may speak, 

But ever He turneth from me, and His wrath on my 
head doth wreak.’ 


Yet of this there is no sign in Bunyan’s Atheist. 
He is of the cruder sort, whose atheism is obviously 
the result of his own behaviour. Bacon, in his 
profound essay on this subject, says: ‘It is true, 
that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion. . . . The contemplative 
atheist is rare... the great atheists indeed are 
hypocrites, which are ever handling holy things 
but without feeling; so as they must needs be 
cauterized in the end.’ ‘I did believe it when I 
denied it,’ says Francis Spira, in a passage well 
known to Bunyan, ‘but now I neither believe 
that, nor the doctrine of the Roman Church; I 
believe nothing, I have no faith, no trust, no 
hope.’ 


Atheist’s Self-Justification. 


His one argument is that for twenty years he 
had sought the Celestial City and had never yet 
seen it. Atheist is in more meanings than one 
‘a man of sense.’ He has no poetry in him, no 
imagination, and his atheism is the final doom of 
crude common sense. He has never, like Richter, 
‘heard the shriek of a fatherless world,’ nor seen 
the horror of the black eye-socket, empty, bottom- 
less in place of the Father’s eye. That was how 
the Universe looked to Richter when he heard in 
his dream the voice that told him there was no 


God. But this man has not soul enough to 
feel the frightful loneliness of the silence of a 
Godless universe. He has not imagination enough 
to go mad for want of a God. 

It is a characteristic touch of genius which puts 
into his mouth the words, ‘There is not such a 
place as you dream of in all this world.’ The 
answer is obvious, ‘But there is in the world to 
come.’ 


“JY looked beyond the world for truth and beauty, 
Sought, found, and did my duty.’ 


Even on his own low ground of argument it 
might have been replied to him that seeing is no 
test of reality. Had he ever seen either his own 
backbone or his brain? Yet in his self-confidence 
there is a profound belief in the reality of both 
these unseen things! Blessed are those who have 
intellect enough to believe further than they can 
see! But had he been inclined to take higher 
ground, and to climb the Delectable Mountains, 


he would have seen the city as Christian and 


Hopeful had done. ‘The spiritual man is not 
moved by the argument of the unspiritual that he 
has not seen that in which the spiritual man believes. 
There are things that cannot be seen but on the 
heights, and he who refuses to climb above the 
levels of sense and common sense has never been 
in a position either to affirm or to deny. This is 
the inevitable dogmatism of faith, but itis a 
dogmatism justified by real experience, and if the 
denier has not had that experience, so much the 
worse for him, but none the worse for the 
argument. 

Finally, even a man of common sense would 
have seen if he had gone on. Imagination and 
spirituality are not possible to all in the same 
manner as they are to some. But faithfulness 
and constancy are possible to all. Even the most 
unimaginative pilgrim, if he will endure to the end, 
will see the Celestial City when he shall have 
reached the further bank of the River. How 


much of America did Columbus see till the final 


day arrived? Whether a man shall see heaven 
or not may depend upon how long he shall go on 
looking for it. ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life.’ 


The Dogmatism of Atheist. 


The loud laughter and the  over-confident 
assertion tell rather of a man assured than in 
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suspense of judgment. The credulity of unbelief 
is one of the most amazing phenomena of human 
nature. It has perhaps never been more strikingly 
exposed than Bishop Earle’s portrait of ‘A Sceptic 
in Religion’ (quoted, Kerr Bain, i. 70): ‘A man 
guiltier of credulity than he is taken to be; for 
it is out of his belief of everything that he fully 
believes nothing... . He finds reason for all 
opinions, truth in none; indeed, the least reason 
perplexes him, and the best will not satisfy him. 
. . . In short, his whole life is a question, and his 
salvation a greater, which death only concludes, 
and then he is resolved.’ Such a man, in whom 
the habit of doubt has come to be a chronic and 
deepening. paralysis of the very faculty and power 
to believe, has to justify so unnatural and inhuman 
a state of intellect by loud assertion, drowning the 
crying voices of the heart by the loudness of his 
laughter. But such Atheism as this is no longer 
a negative but a positive affair. It has foreclosed 
the question, and is dogmatizing on the other side. 
It may use a word like Agnosticism, which pro- 
fesses to be a humble and indeed confessional 
word, declaring mere ignorance. But by Ag- 
nosticism it means not that we know nothing, 
but that nothing caz be known. Here is a 
scepticism far beyond that of Hume and Huxley 
—at least beyond what they put forward as their 
ground of uncertainty, the lack of evidence. Here 
is negative certainty and dogmatic denial. 

And the ground of it, according to Bunyan, is 
in the will rather than the intellect. It is that 
atheism to which the author of (Vatural Religion 
devotes one of his most striking and far-reaching 
chapters. ‘There is an atheism,’ says he, ‘ which 
is a mere speculative crotchet, and there is an 
atheism which is a great moral disease. . . . The 
purest form of such real atheism might be called 
by the general name of zz/fulness.’ It is that 
state of mind and will in which a man sets 
himself up against the universe, and deliberately 
chooses his own will against the general law. 
This is that fool who hath said in his heart “No 
God!”—he has said that in his heart, because 
his heart first said it to him. In a word, like 
Turnaway and so many other pilgrims whom 
John Bunyan holds in utter contempt, this man’s 


back is to Mount Zion—the worst thing that can ' 


be said of any man. ; 
Thus there is no quarrel with reason in John 
Bunyan. The spurious Part III. of the Pilgrim’ s 


Progress introduces this, in its passages introduc- 
ing Human Reason and Natural Speculations—a 
recurring habit of thought which has found 
curious revival in that outburst of attack on 
Reason in the later nineteenth century, which recalls 
the writings of Newman, A. J. Balfour, Kidd, 
and others. Such attacks are founded on a 
confusion of Reason with Reasoning—a very 
different thing. It is true that God and the 
truths of religion are beyond the reach of reason- 
ing in the syllogistic sense. Yet they are 
given in Reason, and without them the concep- 
tion of a Reasonable Universe falls to pieces. 
It is our trust in the Reasonableness of things 
which is the very essence of our faith. It is 
true that Bunyan does not feel himself called 
upon to discuss such questions in the abstract. 
But it is very striking to notice how his unerring 
instinct for truth keeps him from the mistakes 
into which his plagiarist falls when dealing with 
such characters as this. 


Atheist’s Reception by the Pilgrims. 


When Atheist said that they were to have 
nothing but trouble for their pains, Christian 
mistook his meaning. It never occurred to him 
at that time to think of any one denying the 
reality of the world to come. Its powers had 
been felt too gloriously and too painfully in his 
soul of late. But his recent shame had not worn 
off his conscience, and there was a readiness to 
fear which is exceedingly true to life. So he, 
who is just recovering from the strokes of the 
angel, at once thinks that this man must be 
meaning to foretell of his rejection. There are 
two kinds of doubt. One, regarding one’s own 
condition in relation to the acknowledged facts 
of religion; the other, regarding the accuracy 
and credibility of these so-called facts. Christian, 
for a moment, mistakes the latter for the former. 

Then, as if to cover his error, and to draw off 
attention from his having exposed his conscience 
to such a man as Atheist, he nimbly turns to 
Hopeful with his question, by way of testing 
Hopeful’s faith. This superiority of attitude in 
Christian strikes us as odd in one whose back 
is still raw with the strokes of well-deserved 
punishment. It is frequently the most disagree- 
able thing about him. He cannot bear to be 
in the wrong even in trifles, and he often makes 
himself unconsciously a foil to the sweet simplicity 
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and humility of Hopeful, who thinks less of him- 
self and his dignity than Christian does. It is 
by such small characteristics, persistent and re- 
curring, that a character in fiction gains individu- 
ality and consistency. In nothing does Bunyan 
show his mastery in his art more finely than in 
this. His men are not symbols, but live men, 
living out each his own life with its qualities and 
their defects. , 

Hopeful’s eager remonstrance is characteristic 
of the guileless and eager heart he is. His last 
words, free from all thought of resentment, from all 
hint of criticism of his brother, are the summing 
up of this pilgrim’s spirit—‘ Now do I rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God.’ Such ‘glad hearts 
without reproach or blot’ are immune to the 
infection of atheism. He needs no arguments, 
for his spirit ‘burns straight flame.’ 

Yet he uses arguments, and they are sound. 
The first is experience. ‘They had seen the gate 
of the city from the Delectable Mountains. Let 
them trust their experience and walk by faith. 
What we have seen we have seen, and . 


Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Must be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


There is a story of an old woman dying in a 
cottage in the Scottish lowlands, who quoted to 
a friend the psalm: 


I shall not die, but live, and shall 
The works of God discover. 


A foolish and irreligious nurse who was attending 
upon her replied, ‘Na, na, ye’re deein’, Katie.’ 
The dying woman turned to her friend and said, 
‘She kens naething aboot it.’ 

Hopeful’s other argument concerns the 
character of Atheist. ‘Let us take heed to 
ourselves now, lest he should prove a flatterer 
also. y suhakem heedemnes 1S 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


One: Of sinew 


Flatterers: remember what it hath cost us once | 


already for hearkening to such kind of fellows.’ 
There is much shrewdness here, and a wiser 
insight into character than Hopeful usually gets 
credit for.. There was little apparent flattery 
in the ‘very great laughter’ with which Atheist 
had greeted them, or in his explanation of it— 


‘I laugh to see what ignorant persons you are,’ | 


Yet the quick intelligence of Hopeful discovered 
the subtle appeal that lay beneath the rudeness. 
The strongest weapon of Atheism is its flattery 
of man’s pride of intellect, and the sense of 
superiority which it claims over those that 
believe. It may be safely said that if there 
were no pride of intellect there would be little 
Atheism. 
The Departure. 


He goes back laughing, but he goes alone. 
George Macdonald has somewhere said that the 
sight of a man’s back is one of the most pathetic 
of things. ‘The saying is not, perhaps, convincing 
at first. But such a scene as this supplies a 
commentary which interprets the novelist’s mean- 
ing. The helpless loneliness of a man out on his 
journey among the mighty forces of the Universe 
and without God, is terrible indeed. ‘In all this 
wide universe,’ writes Richter, in his famous first 
Flower-Piece, ‘there is none so utterly solitary as 
the denier of God. With orphaned heart —a 
heart which has lost the Great Father—he mourns 
beside the immeasurable corpse of Nature, a 
corpse no longer animated or held together by the 
Great Spirit of the Universe—a corpse which 
grows in its grave; and by this corpse he mourns 
until he himself crumbles and falls away from it 
into nothingness.’ And we feel that he is going 
back not only from hope and gladness, but in 
character also. That back, dwindling to a speck 
down the stretch of the highway, tells of a de- 
generating man. For, in the words of Bacon, 
‘as Atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, 
that it depriveth human nature of the means to 
exalt itself above human frailty.’ 

Nore.—Part III., by a curious freak of imagina- 
tion, continues and enlarges the story of Atheist. 
His name had been Well-meaning, but he became 
Atheist through the wiles of Human Reason. 
In the Enchanted Ground he fell asleep, and in 
his sleep walked back (meeting Christian and 
Hopeful, and laughing at them while still asleep), 
till he came to Vanity Fair, where he dwelt a great 
while. He was nearly killed by a thunderbolt 
there, and he reappears as Convert, who very 
earnestly warns the pilgrims not to sleep in 
the Enchanted Ground. 
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Biterature, 


DAE PACLINESE PISTLES, 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES: A Critical Study. 
By Robert Scott, M.A., D.D., Bombay. 
(Edinburgh: 7. & 7. Clark. 6s. net.) 


Dr. Scott is evidently one of those who refuse to 
read the New Testament through other people’s 
spectacles. He has good eyes of his own, and he 
is determined to use them. And the fact that he 
sees some things which other people do not see 
seems likely to rouse the ire of those who think 
that they see everything. For ourselves we find 


no cause of quarrel with Dr. Scott. We accept 
his book as a _ serious effort at constructive 
criticism. We know that, as he says, the questions 


which he discusses will be probed, whether the 
Church lead or lag; and we have no sympathy 
with those who would board up the study of 
historical criticism against so well-equipped and 
competent ascholar. One does not need to 
accept all Dr. Scott’s conclusions in order to ap- 
preciate his masterly grasp of Apostolic literature 
and to welcome his bold attempt at framing a theory 
of the origin of the different books that would solve 
at a stroke a multitude of vexing problems. 

The chief objection to his method Dr. Scott has 
himself anticipated. He states frankly that his 
argument rests ‘mainly on theological ideas and 
literary style.’ And he seems to overhear some 
of his alarmed readers exclaim, ‘ Purely subjective 
and impressionist!’ But those who patiently 
follow him will find that he is not without the 
instinct of a true expositor; that he relies not on 
a single argument, but on the convergence of many 
lines of thought; and that he passes under review 
not only the appropriateness of the writings to the 
author alleged, but the doctrinal ideas considered 
in the light of the influences that wrought in the 
early Church. To say that he ostentatiously sets 
aside all that is properly to be called historical 
evidence is to do him less than justice. His 
space is limited: he cannot discuss everything ; 
his chosen task is to analyze the internal data 
which the New Testament books afford, and form 
a theory of their authorship that is not only 
consistent in itself, but that will precisely fit the 
external circumstances, so far as they are known. 
Even if Dr. Scott be wrong in his conclusions, his 


work is not in vain; it isa great step to dissipate 
some of our prejudices, and to set us in the way 
of reaching a right conclusion. 

In order to understand clearly Dr. Scott’s 
position, and see its advantages, one has only to 
place his theory side by side with the view more 
generally accepted. He begins by dividing the 
so-called Pauline Epistles and other parts of the 


New Testament into four groups. In_ this 
procedure there is nothing novel. Scholars have 
been wont to, quarter St. Paul In Dra Woe, 


Paterson’s Pauline Theology, a book issued for 
the benefit of the young, and highly commended 
by Drs. Charteris and McClymont, the following 
division is given: First, the Early Epistles (1 and 
2 Thessalonians) ; second, the Controversial Epistles 
(Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians) ; third, 
the Epistles of the Captivity (Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians); fourth, the Pastoral Epistles 
(1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon). Now 
this division proceeds on the assumption that in 
the first group we have the characteristic Pauline 
Theology in germ; that in the second group it 
blossoms into fulness; that in the third group 
speculative and ecclesiastical ideas are added ; 
while in the fourth group Apostolic fire has some- 
what cooled and abated, and the teaching is more 
commonplace. The authorship of Hebrews 
remains an unsolved problem. Need it be 
wondered at that men have asked, whether, if 
Paul be the author of all these writings, his ideas 
developed and expanded in the midst of his 
activities, or whether as time went on the views he 
once held did not suffer material modification ? 
The divergences between the groups have to be 
reconciled in some way. And we owe something 
to a man who takes a broad view of the facts, 
and who ventures a supposition that at a stroke 
makes Paul’s mind consistent with itself, while it 
solves the problem of the authorship of Hebrews, 
and throws a flood of light upon the origin of the 
first three Gospels. a 

Dr. Scott finds no good reason to suppose that 
all the so-called Pauline Epistles came directly 
from Paul’s hand. ‘They do not profess to be his 
exclusively, although in the main they represent 
his mind, and emanated from his circle. ‘The 
Epistles that bear the definite Pauline stamp, and 
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that declare his characteristic gospel, are 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Romans, Galatians, and Philippians. 
Even in these one may trace in some passages the 
influence of a Greek associate, but generally in 
thought and style they form a unity; they reflect 
the mind of one great personality. Here we have 
expounded the great antithesis of sin and righteous- 
ness, of law and grace, of wrath and salvation, of 
condemnation and justification, of terror and 
peace. The whole scheme, marked by forensic 
and vicarious elements, betrays a mind trained in 
the Rabbinical Schools, while in its consistency, 
grandeur, and moral appeal it attests the individu- 
ality of living and constructive genius. 

Then we come to a second group of writings 
that stand by themselves—Ephesians, Hebrews, 
1 Peter, 1 Thess 4—5, 2 Thess 1-2, inserted pass- 
ages in some of the other Epistles, and the Gospel 
of Matthew. These all breathe the ministry 
of exhortation, and differ from Paul’s letters by 
the priestly character of the doctrinal and moral 
conceptions. The great doctrines of the first 
group are absent; forensic conceptions do not 
obtrude themselves ; instead of Paul’s expiation, 
we have remission and the cleansing of the con- 
science. ‘Thoughts of a new order appear, such as 
the Second Coming of Christ in outward catastro- 
phic fashion, summing up the record of history. 
The style is literary. The author views the 
problems of religion through the spectacles of 
books. He is an adept in sentence-building— 
delighting in the careful balance, the pleasing 
alliteration, the skilfully adjusted succession of 
clauses, the elaborate mosaic of words. And he 
distributes his material under doctrinal and 
practical heads in a way quite foreign to Paul. 
Who is this author, whose mind is steeped in 
Paulinism, and who yet is other than Paul? Dr. 
Scott finds that Silas answers every requirement. 
A Jew of Jerusalem, the chosen representative of 
the Hellenistic section, a recognized prophet, a 
co-worker with Paul and Timothy—that is the very 
man. And this accords with the fact that 1 and 2 
Thessalonians profess to emanate from Paul, 
Silas, and Timothy. Is there anything to hinder 
Silas being the chief or only scribe? Then in 
1 Peter 51? we find the name of Silas inscribed 
like the name of a painter at the base of his 
canvas. May he not also have edited a Gospel, 
which has so many points of contact with his other 
work? Why keep him from his own? 


The third group consists of 1 Thess 1-3, 
2 Thess 3, Colossians, Philemon, passages in 
other Epistles, and the Gospel of Mark. Dr. 
Scott finds that all the circumstances conspire to 
associate these writings with the name of Timothy. 
When he considers the fundamental resemblance 
to Paul, the co-operation with Silas, the Lucan 
vocabulary, the Johannine elements gathered 
probably at Ephesus, the imitative and _philoso- 
phizing tendency, he is sure the writer of these 
letters can be none other than Timothy. And if 
Silas edited a narrative of Christ’s life, why not 
Timothy? The Gospel of Mark, as we have it, 
need not, after all, be the earliest of the Evangelic 
narratives. 

The fourth group consists of,the Pastorals. 
Every one recognizes that here we breathe a new 
atmosphere. The great Pauline conceptions are 
absent, and their place is taken by a simple 
system of sound doctrine which is to be learned 
and obeyed. Dr. Scott will not allow the supposed 
late date of these Epistles, but boldly ascribes 
their authorship to Luke, the beloved physician. 
He makes an exhaustive study of the language as 
well as the thoughts, and he finds a mass of 
evidence all pointing to the Lucan authorship. 
And he believes that as ‘Paul was providentially 
raised to rescue Christianity from the shell of 
Judaism, and to make it the religion of the world, 
no less truly may we suppose that Luke, the 
humble freedman of Antioch, was raised to 
translate the new ideas into world-wide speech, 
to pour the ethereal metal into new moulds, and to 
tell the tendér mercy of God in forms and words 
of beauty that have borne for ages the accent of 
inspiration.’ 

Such is the general position taken up by Dr. 
Scott; but one has to read his volume through to 
feel the force of the arguments. If wide know- 
ledge, assiduity in bringing facts together, a 
mastery of details, imagination, and absolute 
frankness and fearlessness in the pursuit of truth 
count for anything, this book should have a 
hearing. Instead of frowning on pioneer work, as 
they have often done, leaders of ecclesiastical 
thought would do better to cultivate open minds, 
and save themselves from the recantations and 
apologies that the defence of time-worn theories 
has frequently entailed in the past and will be sure 
to entail in the future. Dr. Scott has but touched 
the fringe of this great question; he has evidently 
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much in reserve: we wish him God-speed in the 
further elucidation of his views. 

It is right to add that the volume is marvel- 
lously cheap. The publishers should reap their 
reward in a wide circulation. 


ees A. M. Macpona.p. 
F ORHSHAVEN. 


LHP. FOLWAGR ALT, 


THE HIDDEN CHURCH OF THE HOLY GRAAL. 
By Arthur Edward Waite. (Rebmaz. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


The Holy Grail—it is the eternal quest, and the 
literature of it will never cease. Mr. Waite has 
taken to the pursuit of it not through personal 
piety only, but also from his interest in mysticism. 
He has written this volume indeed, not as an 
addition to the Grail literature, but to that litera- 
ture which at the present time is undoubtedly 
appealing to a far greater number of people, the 
literature of Christian mysticism. It becomes, 
however, an addition to the Grail literature also, 
an addition to be reckoned with. 

What is the meaning of the title of the 
book? It means that the cycle of the Holy 
Grail (Mr. Waite spells ‘Graal’ always, but 
we shall use the more familiar form) does not 
move in the region of allegory, but in that of 
concealed intention. There was a_ concealed 
sanctuary, a Hidden Church; and it was in 
possession of the most sacred memorials con- 
nected with the Passion of Christ. This is the 
meaning of the mystery that surrounds the Holy 
Grail. Itis a mystery that has been impenetrable, 
and from its nature it must be impenetrable. For 
it is of the nature of mysticism, and mysticism 
runs up into the impenetrability of God. But, 
again, this is the value of the pursuit of the Holy 
Grail. This is what makes the Grail literature 
worth the studying. In Mr. Waite’s words: ‘All 
great subjects bring us back to the one subject 
which is alone great; all high quests end in the 
spiritual city; scholarly criticisms, folk-lore and 
learned researches are little less than useless if 
they fall short of directing us to our true end— 
and this is the attainment of that centre which is 
about us everywhere. . . . I conclude, therefore, 
that the spirit of the Holy Quest may be as much 
with us in the study of the literature of the Quest 
as if we were ourselves adventuring forth in search 
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of the Graal Castle, the Chalice, the Sword, and 
the Lance.’ 

Are we ready now to read Mr. Waite’s book? 
It takes much reading. There are more than 
seven hundred pages of it. Are we ready? Mr. 
Waite does not care whether we are ready or not. 
He will find his audience somewhere; and ‘I 
have no use,’ he says, ‘for any audience outside 
my consanguinities in the spirit.’ 

What was the Holy Grail? What was it materi- 
ally? ‘There are three possible hypotheses. (1) 
It was a cruet or vial, wherein the blood of Christ 
was preserved permanently. (2) It was an open 
platter or bowl, which, it is obvious, could have 
had no permanent content, much less the precious, 
or indeed any other, blood. (3) It corresponded 
to the notion of a chalice, but probably with a 
cover, after the manner of a céborium. 


VALUATION. 


VALUATION : Irs NaTURE AND Laws. By 
Wilbur Marshall Urban, Ph.D. (Sozmez- 
Schein. 0s. 6d. net.) 


Is it possible for a man to write a dull book 
deliberately? Professor W. M. Urban of Trinity 
College, Hartford, has done it. Once, he admits, 
something came to him which might have been of 
general interest, but he put it severely away from 
him. ‘It is not my purpose,’ he said, ‘to add this 
glimmer of possible human interest to an other- 
wise dull book.’ 

The book is all the better. The great majority 
of writers are far too madly anxious to be inter- 
esting. Ifa novel is not interesting it is nothing. 
But science is discipline, and a scientific book 
must cost the reader something to master it, other- 
wise the reader will get little good out of it. We 
do not suppose for a moment that Professor 
Urban has preferred a long word to a short, or 
an involved sentence to a simple one, if the short 
word and the simple sentence would have served 
his purpose better. What we mean is that while 
Professor James, for example, is always interesting 
and often misleading, Professor Urban is always 
dull and generally a safe guide. 

His subject is Valuation. What is value? 
What is it that makes one thing more valuable 
than another? What relation has value to 
physical comfort, to morality, to religion? All 
these and many other topics like them are dis- 
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cussed and discriminated perseveringly, ploddingly, 
without a symptom of satisfaction on the part of 
the writer; but, for all that, with great satisfaction 
on the part of the reader, so soon as he has 
mastered another difficult paragraph. Here is a 
difficult paragraph. Master it. 

‘If now we turn to a more specific examination 
of this reckoning in terms of egoism and altruism, 
we find that the dispositions thus described may 
vary in several significant aspects, each type of 
variation affecting the moral judgment, which is a 
function of the two variables. In the first place, 
there is the amount of the disposition to partici- 
pate, as measured by the character of the condition 
and personal worths sacrificed. Condition worths 


may vary along the whole scale from the existence- | 


minimum to the wholly worthless, personal worths 
from the characterisation-minimum, which is with- 
out capacity of substitution, to the most superficial 
personal quality. As an illustration we may take 
the case of the rescue of a human life (an act of 
high participation value): (a) by the sacrifice of a 
few hours of ease and pleasure ; (2) by the risk of 
one’s good name; (¢) by the loss of all one values 
of condition and person, or even loss of life itself. 
If we bring no other elements into the reckoning, 
it is obvious that the degree of altruism is a 
steadily increasing one in these three cases, and 
that, other things being equal, the moral value of 
the act increases accordingly.’ 


LHE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


THE CITy OF JERUSALEM, 
Conder, LL.D. 


By Colonel C. R. 


(Murray. 12s. net.) 


This is the fourth volume, within as many 
months, wholly given up to a description of 
Jerusalem. First came Dr. George Adam Smith 
with two great volumes both descriptive and 
historical, ending, however, at the time of Christ. 
Next came Dr. Selah Merrill (who since the 
publication of his book has himself entered the 
New Jerusalem) with the result of many years’ 
life and experience in the Holy City. Then 
Professor Paton with the fresh impression of a 
scholar just long enough in Jerusalem to find 
everything new and forget nothing, 
Colonel Conder. 

The article on ‘Jerusalem’ in the Dictionary 
OF THE BIBLE was written by Colonel Conder. It 
was a great article. It was the article of a man 


And now 


who had. a keen eye for an identification and who 
could give a reason for it. It was the article of a 
man who could lay out the whole subject before 
him, and who was familiar, at the same time, with 
the minutest details of it; a man who could draw 
up a plan of Jerusalem on paper, and could find 
his way in all the streets and lanes of the city. 
This volume is the work of such a man. 

Colonel Conder’s City of Jerusalem has the 
advantage over Professor Smith’s book that it tells 
the story from beginning to end. It tells the story 
from the earliest traces of a city laid bare by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund to the latest visit of 
a Russian pilgrim band. And it is all within 
moderate dimensions. Colonel Conder writes well. 
He writes confidently. He will not find every- 
body agree with him. 

Of the ‘city of David’ he says: ‘Some literary 
critics have recently tried to prove that the “ city 
of David” was not a royal city on the mountain- 
top, but a mere hamlet on the tail of the Temple 
ridge.’ And who are these literary critics? In 
a footnote he names Dr. Robertson Smith, Dr. 
Sayce, and Dr. G. A. Smith. And then he adds, 
‘The untenable character of this theory has, once 
more, been ably shown by the Rev. Selah Merrill 
quite recently.’ 

On Calvary he has his opinion also. His 
Calvary is the ‘skull hill’ of General Gordon. 
He does not, however, agree with General Gordon 
about the ‘Garden Tomb.’ ‘The ‘‘Garden Tomb,”’ 
he says, ‘is not a Jewish tomb, and there is good 
reason to suppose that it is not older than the 
twelfth century A.D.’ Calvary he is sure of, but no- 
man knoweth of our Lord’s sepulchre until this 
day. 


+ 
+ 


The Books of the Montb. 


Here is a book on Calvin, in celebration of his : 
quatercentenary. How few have been the books | 
on Calvin compared with those that were pub- 
lished on John Knox. | This one is quite ele- 
mentary, dealing with the man, not his theology— _ 
a book clearly intended for the family circle, and 
therefore illustrated. The title is John Calvin: 
Llis Life, his Teaching, and his Influence (Banks ; 
1s.net). The author is the Rey. William Wileman. 


What have we got from the Monuments for the 
interpretation of the Old Testament? What we 
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have got from the Babylonian monuments has 
been told with great simplicity by the Rev. J. 
Evans Thomas, B.D., in his book on Zhe Old 
Testament in the Light of the Religion of Baby- 
Yonia and Assyria (A. & C. Black; 3s. 6d. net). 
For the first time the thing has been done, and 
done quite successfully, without the aid of a singie 
illustration. 


The trustees of the British Museum have under- 
taken a complete Catalogue of the Hebrew and 
Samaritan Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
under the editorship of Mr. G. Margoliouth, M.A., 
Assistant in the Department of Oriental Books 
and Manuscripts. The work is to be issued in 
parts and sections, which may be bought separately 
at the British Museum. The trustees have sent 


us for review Section I. of Part III., which con- 


tains the Kabbalah Manuscripts. It is impossible 
to criticise the work without access to and careful 
examination of the manuscripts themselves. But 
Mr. Margoliouth is no stranger to us. From 
careful enough examination of previous work of 
his we should be willing to trust his accuracy 
even in the proverbially difficult task of the 
collation of Hebrew Manuscripts. It is within 
our power, however, to say that the description 
of the manuscripts contains many notes, both 
bibliographical and exegetical, which have a dis- 
tinct interest and value in themselves. To those 
who can use the manuscripts (they number 733 
to 864) the work will be indispensable. 


Dr. Paul Carus has re-issued, at the Open 
‘Court Press, his clever and unanswerable criticism 
of Agnosticism, of which the title is Kant and 
Spencer. 

He has also published a new book entitled 
The Foundations of Mathematics, which he says 
is intended as a contribution to the philosophy 
of Geometry. The volume compels admiration 
of this modern author’s breadth of knowledge. 
He is always modern, practical, and, in the best 
sense, apologetic. The catholicity of his mind 
enables him to speak to a very large audience. 


If the spade has solved some problems of 
ancient history it has created others. In Palestine 
the area is fortunately circumscribed. The ex- 
cavations at Gezer have raised many questions 
of race and civilization, but there are few con- 


flicting hypotheses. In Greece it is all the other 
way. For the earliest culture no man knows 
what word to use—Myocenean, Minan, A%gean, 
or some other; nor can any one tell how soon 
an earlier culture will get in before the earliest. 

The whole perplexing question is discussed by 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth in Jonia and the Last 
(Clarendon Press; 3s. 6d. net), six lectures 
delivered before the University of London. Mr. 
Hogarth has studied the problem from books and 
on the spot. No man knows it better. And 
he writes well. 


Minutely, accurately, and joyfully has the Rev. 
Thomas Young, B.D., written the history of Zhe 
Metrical Psalms and FParaphrases (R. & R. Clark ; 
1s. 6d. net). He has made his book also a 
Biblical and experimental commentary. He has 
even condescended to tell some good stories. 
As this on Psalm xx. : 

‘The early home of the famous physician, Sir 
James Simpson, Bart., was one in which there 
was often a severe struggle in providing daily 
bread. When his widowed mother was hard 
pressed she was inclined to be despondent. Then 
she would sit down and sing this psalm, and 
thereafter would rise up refreshed in spirit. And 
so it came to be known among her children as 
“ Mother’s Psalm ”’: 


Jehovah hear thee in the day 
When trouble he doth send: 
And let the name of Jacob’s God, 
Thee from all ill defend. 

O let him help send from above, 
Out of his sanctuary : 

From Sion, his own holy hill, 
Let him give strength to thee. 


It isin America that women can speak frankly 
about themselves. Such a woman has written 
The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman (Constable ; 
3s. net). She is quite frank about herself as about 
her neighbours. But if she wears her heart upon 
her sleeve no daws need think to peck at it. 


Messrs. Constable have issued other two volumes 
of their ‘Philosophies, Ancient and Modern’— 
the one lato, by Professor A. E. Taylor of 
St. Andrews; the other Berkeley, by Professor 
Campbell Fraser of Edinburgh (1s. each net). 
They are both small books on great subjects, 
but they both represent the study of a lifetime. 
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Professor Taylor’s lato is the miniature of a 
master. 


The Rev. John E., Wakerley is President of 
the Men’s Meeting in East Ham. He prepares 
the addresses he delivers and makes them appro- 
priate. He has now published a volume of these 
addresses. The title is Zhe Making of Moral 
Manhood (Culley ; 2s. 6d. net). 

The deliberate apologetic of Foreign Missions 
has been written by Mr. Alfred Beer. The title 
is Foreign Missions: What they have done and 
how they may be extended (Culley; 2s. 6d. net). 
The unbeliever is answered by argument. For Mr. 
Beer can turn a controversial sentence very neatly. 
But the unbeliever is answered to better purpose 
by results. These also Mr. Beer has at command. 


Messrs. Maclehose have published a Memozr of 
Robert Herbert Story, sometime Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. It 
has been written by his daughters. It is a good 
biography, loyal to the core, frank enough to be 
interesting all through, and not too long. 

Principal Story was an ecclesiastic, if that word 
may still be used appreciatively. He was not a 
theologian. This was his theology: ‘I can’t bear 
to hear you speaking of Christ’s death being “a 
mystery.” If you thought earnestly over it you 
would see light in it. Do not think of that death 
in the formal Calvinistic way as the price paid for 
the elect’s escape from punishment. In that sense 
it would be a mystery, no doubt. Think of it as 
the last act of the divine life of self-sacrifice, 
necessary to complete and perfect that life, the 
last pledge of a love for man that was stronger 
than life, the last appeal of the perfectly true and 
pure and loving to our loyalty and memory of 
Him ; and it surely is not so mysterious as not to 
have in it something that would check your evil 
and help your good, if only you laid it to heart.’ 

He was something of a liturgist, but his liturgi- 
ology did not by any means incline his steps in the 
direction of the Roman Church. _ It was a practical 
modern thing ; it was a matter of good form. ‘He 
used to quote the effusion of a licentiate who was 
sent down to preach for a parish minister in his 
absence, and who, in conducting family worship in 
the manse, prayed for the minister’s wife that she 
might be “‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners.”’ 


There are not many letters. One of the best is 
from Sir George Grove, who edited Macmillan’s 
Magazine, collaborated with Sir William Smith in 
the Dictionary of the Bible, edited the Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, and became President of 
the Royal College of Music. 

‘21st July, 1884. 

‘DEAR Dr. STory,—I am a very poor man, 
but I am very glad to:give the enclosed small con- 
tribution to the Robert Lee Lectureship Fund, if 
you will kindly accept it. 


‘I was in Glasgow in the year 1840, and re- 


member going to a lecture by the “‘ Rev. Robert 
Lee of Campsie” on the Improvement of the Mind, 
or some such title. It was held in one of the 
churches. Among other books which he urged 
upon us was a book which he thought we had 
probably never heard of. ‘You know Coleridge 
as a poet, but few of you will know him as the 
author of the Azds to Reflection.” Stimulated by 
this advice I went to Bryce the publisher in 
Glasgow, and found that a new edition had just 
been published by Pickering. I was very im- 
pecunious, but Bryce allowed me to pay so much 


a week, and this was my introduction to a book 


which became the foundation of my intellectual life 
—such as it is. 

‘You see that I have reason to be grateful to 
Lee, and that is one reason for my being sorry to 
give so little to his Lectureship Fund. 

‘G. GROVE.’ 


Whatever «his subject may be Professor Orr 
always writes as an apologist. 
subject was the Old Testament. To-day it is 
Systematic Theology, the title being Szdelights on 
Christian Doctrine (Marshall Brothers ; 3s. 6d. net). 
He always writes as an apologist, because he cannot 
write in any other way. But he does not desire 
to write in any other way. He rejoices in this way. 


The time is short, and he for one is not going to | 


waste it in tight-rope balancing. He _ believes 
that that which is the truth for him is the truth 
for you and me, and times or seasons do not 
trouble him. These popular lectures on Systematic 
Theology were not delivered in order to give 
information, but in order to persuade their hearers 
to become Christians. 


The Glory of the Body of Christ is the title of a 


book which is further called ‘An Opening up of 


Yesterday his ~ 
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the Epistle to the Ephesians.’ It is the translation 
of a useful practical commentary on that Epistle by 
E. F. Stroter (Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net). 


The Professor of Slavonic Languages in the 
University of Oxford has edited a translation from 
the original Cech of an historical romance on The 
Last Days of John Hus (R.T.S.). The romance is 
illustrated by J. Dedina; and we do not know 
whether to admire more the romance or the 
illustrations. Let us cast our vote for the illustra- 
tions. If we ever write a romance, J. Dedina must 
be the artist to illustrate it. 


Some time ago Dr. Horton published The Bible 
as a Missionary Book. That might be the title 
of the new book by Professor W. O. Carver of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Kentucky. It would be more descriptive than 
Missions in the Plan of the Ages (Revell; 3s. 6d. 
net). For the volume is a study of the references 
to the conversion of the world which are contained 
in the Bible. The sub-title is accordingly more 
appropriate—‘ Bible Studies in Missions.’ 

The book is not simply a commentary on 
the passages as they occur. That would have 
been an easy task and not very useful. This is 
evidently the outcome of long study, both of the 
Bible and of missions. The Bible is used to show 
that the whole subject of missions is a great Unity 
made up of parts which fit together and form an 
abiding structure. First, there is a general sketch 
of the missionary idea in the Bible; next, an 
account of the meaning of missions to God, who is 
their Author; third, of the meaning of missions 
to Jesus, their Founder; fourth, the meaning of 
missions to the individual Christian, their agent. 
Thereafter the Church is shown to be their con- 
servator and the world their beneficiary. The last 
five chapters deal with the Message, the Plan, the 
Power, the Work, and the Consummation. ‘Go 
ye into all the world.’ Take the Bible and this 
book with you. 


A successful teacher of elocution, Mr. Charles 
Seymour is also a successful author of books on 


his subject. The latest is Speaking in Public 
(Routledge ; 3s. net). It is a book for students. 
It is a book, not itself meant to be mastered, but 
meant to give us the mastery of ourselves. Here 
is the secret of successful public speaking. Every 
word is underlined by the author. 

‘The speaker should long meditate upon the 
subject of his impending discourse, he should 
record as many ideas in the form of rough notes as 
may chance to occur to him. From these he 
should extract his headings and arrange them in 
proper order so as to create a neat plan of his 
speech on paper, and this plan or framework he 
should impress on his mind in the form of a 
mental picture. He should be totally unprepared 
with words, phrases, or sentences. His brain 
being full of his subject, and his headings presented 
clearly before him in mental visionary form, he is 
ready to rise and to speak.’ 


Messrs. Sands have published a translation 
(made by the Rev. H. Jimenez, S.J.) of Professor 
Ferreres’s Historical Sketch of and Commentary 
on Zhe Decree on Daily Communion. It is the 
standard manual on the subject. 


Dr. Oesterley has published three lectures on 
various recently discovered Bible documents under 
the title of Our Bible Text (Skeffington; 1s. 6d. 
net). The first is on the Nash Papyrus of the Ten 
Commandments; the second is on the New 
Sayings of Jesus; the third is on the Freer 
Manuscript of the Gospels. Short and popular, 
the lectures are a useful introduction to their 
subject.. Portions of the MSS are shown in three 
plates. 


The volume for 1908 of Lrb/e Notes reprinted 
from the ‘British Friend’ is the fifth volume of 
that series (Croydon: Woodbrooke Extension 
Committee; 1s.). The author this time is the 
Rev. Robert S. Franks, M.A. The subject is the 
Life of St. Paul. It is the best purely students’ 
book for the study of the Life of St. Paul that we 
have seen, 
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Synesius of Cyrene. 


By Proressor Dr. G. GRUTZMACHER, HEIDELBERG. 


Reapers of Kingsley’s Hypatia are acquainted 
with the figure of the bishop Synesius of Ptolemais, 
the pupil of the heathen teacher of philosophy. 
Many, no doubt, will be interested in this peculiar 
personality among the fathers of the Church, and 
desirous of having an historically reliable account 
of his life and character based on his works and 
his letters. The object of this article is to give 
such an account. The most remarkable feature 
in his career was not that Synesius, the enthusiastic 
pupil of the heathen philosopher Hypatia, was, 
while still unbaptized, in 409 a.D. raised to the 
bishopric of Cyrene. Ambrose of Milan also had 
not been baptized when the people and clergy 
chose him as their bishop. It will seem to us 
much more remarkable that Synesius was a_con- 
vinced Neoplatonist when the bishopric was offered 
him. In a letter of that period to his brother, 
Euoptius, he writes: ‘I will never convince myself 
that the soul comes into being only after the body, 
nor that the world in all its parts can ever pass 
away. The resurrection, which is in every one’s 
mouth, I regard as something sacred and mysteri- 
ous, but I am far from holding the popular view 
regarding it.’ Our interest is aroused to find, in 
an age in which the slightest deviation from ec- 
clesiastical orthodoxy was most keenly persecuted, 
that the episcopal office was offered to a man hold- 
ing opinions so utterly opposed to the funda- 
mental dogmas of the Church, and that such a 
man as Synesius could make up his mind to accept 
the office. Perhaps it is only an historical accident 
that Synesius seems to stand quite alone in the 
Catholic Church of his time. Hundreds of edu- 
cated heathen converts may in all probability 
have shared his opinions, but they did not defend 
them by word and act. Many adherents of Neo- 
platonism had become Christians, not because they 
accepted all the Christian dogmas as their own, 
but only because they recognized in Christianity 
their own world of ideas. In this way Synesius 
is not to be regarded as an individual holding a 
position absolutely unique in the Church at the 
beginning of the fifth century, but as a typical 
representative of certain circles, that, while not 
very numerous, yet in that wonderful picture of 


that remarkable age of transition in the evangeliz- 
ing of the ancient world attract our attention in @ 
very special way. 

In the beginning of the seventieth year of the 
fourth century, Synesius was born in Cyrene as the 
son of one of the noblest families in the land. 
With pride he traced: his ancestry back to Eurys- 
thenes, one of the Heracleide, who had led the 
Dorians to Sparta. In Alexandria, the seat of 
Greek, Latin, and Egyptian culture and learning, 
Synesius had sat at the feet of Hypatia, whom he 
regarded with feelings of tender affection. Even 
as bishop he wrote her as follows: ‘Although the 
dead in Hades forget everything, yet will I think 
on my beloved Hypatia. For thee alone would 
I despise my fatherland, and, as soon as I have 
the opportunity, wander to a land of exile.’ On 
returning to Cyrene, Synesius was entrusted with 
the honourable commission, on behalf of the five 
cities of Cyrenaica, of procuring an abatement of 
taxation for the impoverished province at the court 
of the Emperor Arcadius in Constantinople. At 
the end of the year 397, he set out on his journey, 
and remained three years in the capital. The 
dreaded minister Rufinus had already been over- 
thrown, and a eunuch and former slave, Eutropius, 
ruled the weak-willed monarch. He held the 
emperor, as Zosimus says, like an animal on a 
chain. At the end of a year Synesius was at 
length able to obtain an audience of the emperor, 
to hand him the golden wreath of his native town 
Cyrene, and lay his request before him. We 
still possess the speech on the monarchy which 
Synesius delivered at the court of Arcadius. He 
boasts that he then spoke more boldly than ever 
Greek had done. In truth, his speech is a 
testimony to his princely courage, although it is 
possible that his expressions may have been made 
more pointed when he committed his speech to 
writing. He warns Arcadius that the king must 
be the shepherd of his subjects. The law must 
define the will of the king. The true ruler ought 
to be the copy of the Divine Providence. As God, 
the source of all good, freely imparts life and spirit, 
so the king must shower on his subject cities the 
fulness of his gifts and provide happiness for every 
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one of his subjects. The patriotic lament on the 
danger from the Goths which threatened the empire 
is a powerful appeal to a degenerate Romanism 
at last to rouse itself. The youthful idealist had 
hoped that his manly pride which had been dis- 
played before the princes would have made the 
deepest impression, but in that he was mistaken. 
His words fell dead as soon as they were spoken 
in a court of deceivers. He had spoken in the 
bold speech of wisdom and virtue to a well- 
meaning but weak ruler. Synesius had bewitched 
himself by his eloquence, but the doom of the 
empire could not be averted by his elevated 
philosophical considerations. For that, a strong 
will was necessary, and that did not exist in the 
enervated Greeks, but in the barbarians with the 
vigour and freshness of a young race. During his 
sojourn in the capital Synesius had to witness 
a shameful humiliation of the Greek emperor. 
Gainas, the leader of the Goths in the pay of the 
emperor, made common cause with the Goth 
Tribigild, and the two threatened the city. 
Arcadius had to hand over to Gainas three of his 
most outstanding statesmen, among whom was 
Aurelian, the friend of Synesius. Owing to the 
intercession of the princely Chrysostom they 
escaped execution and were banished. Gainas 
was almost on the point of becoming ruler of the 
capital, when the majority of the Goths in Con- 
stantinople were murdered, and it was only after 
the head of the accursed Gainas had been sent to 
Arcadius, that the emperor felt himself free from 
the most overwhelming anxiety. Synesius has re- 
lated these experiences at Constantinople in a 
remarkable allegorical and historical romance. 
After remaining three years in Constantinople, 
and having obtained favourable terms for his 
native province, he turned homewards. After 
a short visit to his brother Euopius in Alex- 
andria, he sailed for Cyrene. On the voyage he 
was shipwrecked. With overflowing humour he 
describes to his brother the dangerous journey. 
The majority of the ship’s crew were Jews, an 
accursed race, as Synesius says, who thought they 
were doing a pious work by taking the life of 
as many Greeks as possible. Synesius relates 
humorously how the Jewish pilot at the begin- 
ning of the Sabbath, in accordance with Jewish 
law, gave up steering the ship, and returned to his 
duty only when the crew were in extreme danger 
of their lives. The following years were spent by 


Synesius in Cyrene, or on an estate in the south 
of the province. A feeling of loneliness took 
possession of him here amid _ his philosophical 
studies: ‘I have never in Libya heard a philoso- 
phical voice, unless it were my own echo.’ With 
good-humoured sarcasm he describes for us the 
characteristics of his country neighbours. They 
probably knew that there was an emperor, because 
they were yearly reminded of the fact by the tax- 
collector. What his name was they did not know. 
Some believed that even at the present day their 
ruler was Agamemnon, son of Atreus, who once 
upon a time marched against Troy, the handsome 
and the brave hero, for ‘from our youth up we 
have heard people calling him king.’ Synesius 
led the ideal life of a philosopher in contented 
retirement. without the oppressive duties of a public 
office. But the troubles of the time again and 
again disturbed the philosophic dreamer. The 
wretchedly governed province was frequently ex- 
posed to disaster at the hands of a native Libyan 
tribe, the Maiete. As a rich and energetic 
citizen Synesius took an active part in the defence. 
Synesius, the humanist of antiquity in the noblest 
sense of the term, enthusiastic for everything good, 
true, and beautiful, appears at the same time as an 
enthusiastic patriot, who was compelled by a tragic 
fate to witness, in part at least, the destruction 
of his beloved fatherland. As a philosopher he 
was not particularly productive, but his philoso- 
phical essays Dion ; or, Regarding his own Life, and 
On Dreams show his passionate love for the fine 
arts and for philosophical speculations. In fact, 
the treatise On Dreams shows us the character 
of Synesius from a remarkable side. He was a 
dreamer in the midst of a passing world, and he 
devoted himself to his dreams and speculations. 
His dream-life meant more to him than his waking 


existence. He strove to obtain pure and holy 
dreams. Dreaming was, for him, an act of religious 
devotion. 


Besides these serious works we have also from 
the pen of Synesius a work of playful wit in 
the Praise of Baldness. He celebrates the bald- 
headed by telling us that all holy and wise men 
such as the philosophers Diogenes and Socrates 
were bald, that the Egyptian priests shaved the 
head, and the visible gods the sun and the moon 
are bald. The perfected literary style of Synesius 
is here seen at its best. 

In the year 409 when the Episcopal Chair of 
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Ptolemais became vacant, he was chosen by the 
people and clergy to fill the vacant see. After 
prolonged hesitation he accepted the influential 
position, and shortly before his ordination was 
baptized. We have alluded to the letter which he 
wrote to his brother Euopius shortly after his 
election. Just as he had on a former occasion 
spoken to the emperor with all the courage of the 
free-born Greek, so now he lays before the 
domineering and intolerant bishop Theophilus of 
Alexandria—for the letter is intended for him— 
with regardless and daring love of the truth, his 
philosophic doubt with regard to certain Christian 
dogmas. He will not interfere with the beliefs of 


the people, but he claims for himself the right to | 


interpret these beliefs philosophically. With in- 


born tact he declares that he will not polemize | 


against the dogmas, but outwardly hold fast the 
mystical shell, for he was well aware that the pure 
truth is hurtful to the masses, just as the full 
light injures the weak eye. But along with these 
intellectual doubts there were ethical considera- 
tions. He felt himself unworthy of the almost 
divine honour of the Episcopate. The bishop 
must be a godlike man. Synesius, however, knew 
himself to be a child of the world, a lover of 
weapons and horses, a devotee of the chase, 
inclined to every kind of fun, and by no means 
spotless, as a priest who absolves others from sins 
ought to be. Still another point, ‘God, the law, 
and the blessed hand of Theophilus,’ he writes, 
‘have given me a wife, and I will not separate my- 
self from her, nor have secret intercourse with her 
like an adulterer, for the one course is inconsistent 
with piety, and the other with justice. It is rather 
my desire to be presented with many noble chil- 
dren by her.’ It is characteristic that Synesius in 
an age in which virginity was so highly praised, 
regarded it to be impious for a bishop to give up 
his wife and unjust to keep up intercourse with her 
secretly. The house of the bishop ought to be 
the home of a model Christian family life. Not- 
withstanding all his opinions, Theophilus of 
Alexandria consecrated Synesius to the bishopric. 
We do not know if Synesius had made any con- 
cessions or whether he had given up living with 
his wife on becoming bishop. Theophilus, with 
his keen knowledge of men, was not deceived 
in the case of Synesius. He knew that the new 
bishop, in spite of all his courageous truthfulness 
in confessing his disagreement with Christian 


dogmas, would never come forward as an ecclesias- 
tical reformer. His hymns, in which his rich and 
tender soul has made its confessions, show how he 
sought to combine Neoplatonism and Christianity 
in a unity. The longer he lived as a Christian 
bishop, the nearer did he approach the Christian 
teaching of the Church. The person of the Saviour 
was specially dear to him, and in the Gospel of 
John he found his picture most clearly reflected. 
By the side of high-sounding philosophic specula- 
tions there is to be found in his hymns a true 
Christian piety. He praises Christ, the Son of 
the Virgin, as the Physician of soul and body. 
The Episcopal office did not bring Synesius the 
peace he had hoped for. His letters are full of 
depressing complaints. He attended to the duties 
of his office with the utmost care, he reconciled 
opposing factions, cared for the poor, and in a 
dignified manner defended the Church from the 
governor Andronicus. When Andronicus refused 
to give up his hateful practices, the mild bishop 
saw himself compelled to solemnly expel him 
from the Church. But when the governor was 
made the object of persecution from every side, 
the bishop obeyed the most exacting of all the 
commands of his Lord and forgave his enemy. 
He interceded in his behalf: ‘Andronicus had 
formerly acted unjustly ; now he is suffering un- 
justly. It is the custom of the Church to humble 
the arrogant, and to exalt the lowly.’ Synesius was 
a Christian whose genuine brotherly love reminds 
us of the Good Samaritan in his Lord’s parable. 
Still he had not forgotten that he was a son of 
his native land. The spirit of the ancient still 
breathes in the Christian bishop. In the good of 
his fatherland he saw at the same time the good 
of the individual. The approaching doom of his 
country was the greatest sorrow of his heart. ‘ TIIl- 
fated Ptolemais,’ he laments, ‘I will be thy last 
bishop. I will remain at my post in the Church. 
I will remain there as long as I live, and there I 
will fall down dead. I am the servant of God and 
it is perhaps necessary that I should bring Him 
the sacrifice of my life.’ All his three sons sank 
into the grave before him, and he bore his lot 
with resignation. When his third son died, he 
wrote: ‘Woe is me—yet I only suffer a fate 
common to man. My third and last son is dead. 
But the conviction that nothing except what lies 
in Our own power can be either a good or an evil 
remains always firm, or, to speak more exactly, this 
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was formerly but a scientific theory, but now it is 
the persuasion of a soul exercised by many mis- 
fortunes.’ The Neoplatonist philosopher had 
become on the Episcopal Chair of Ptolemais a 
ripe Christian perfected by suffering. We are 
unacquainted with the date of his death. He 
seems to have died before the year 415. Thus he 
was spared from being a witness of the hateful 
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death of his beloved Hypatia, who in this year 
fell a sacrifice to Christian fanaticism. Synesius, 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable and 
noblest personalities of his age, exerted no deep 
or permanent influence on the Church of his time. 
Like a cloud he passed by and with him there 
passed to its grave the Church of his native land, 
Cyrenaica. 
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Contributions. and Comments. 


Tbe Constellations of the 
Bpocafppse. 


Nor long ago a brilliant discovery by Pastor 
Samuel Jager (Professor at the Theological School 
in Bethel-Bielefeld) was published in the weekly 
periodical, Reformation, viii. [1909] pp. 210-213. 
I desire now to exhibit the points of this discovery, 
along with some additional points noted by myself. 

Rev 818: Aquila, north of CapricorNus, and 
thus standing for the latter also. 

Rev 9°10: an extraordinarily exact picture of 
SAGITTARIUS (centaurs with two faces, the one of 
a man, the other of a lion, with wings and a 
scorpion’s tail), as depicted on the Bab. boundary- 
stones as early as the second millennium B.c. 

Rev gt: Euphrates, the arm of the Milky Way 
adjoining Sagittarius, which already bears this river- 
name with the Babylonians. In like manner 
Rev 9/° contains a manifest allusion to the myriad 
stars of the Milky Way. 

Rev the angel with the dzblaridion, who 
places his right foot on the sea and his left on 
the land, is the ophiuchus or serpent-bearer to the 
north of Scorpio. 

Rev 11! the temple (aos) and the golden 
altar (mentioned proleptically in 91°): the ¢hysdas- 
terion is the fire-altar (‘hymzaterion) south of Lipra. 

Rev 121"; the woman = ViRGo. 


Io: 


Rev 12°%: the red dragon = Hydra, south of 
Lro, to whose principal star Regulus (daszliskos) 
there is a further allusion in 12°, ‘the man child 
who shepherds all nations with a rod of iron.’ 

This unbroken series of the six middle figures. 
of the Zodiac puts the supposition of chance out. 
of court. Thus far Dr. Jager had got in the 
middle of last January, when he communicated 
his discovery to me and asked for further informa- 


_ tion regarding the initial figures (Aries-Aquarius) 


and the closing ones (Cancer-Taurus). What I 
have now to add confirms entirely the correctness. 
of Dr. Jager’s discovery of the starting-point. 

Rev 13?*!° and 11-18: the two dragons are the two 
whose presence in CANCER has been proved by me 
—one with the head of a lion, the other with that 
of a vulture (see the figures in Memnon, i. 2, pl. on 
p. 208 f.). 

Rev 13! (eckona to thério): the picture which 
is to be made of one of these dragons is the two- 
headed dragon in GeminI, which is actually called 
by the Babylonians, Mandeeans, Syrians, Persians, 
and S. Arabians, the ‘ picture.’ 

Rev 151: the seven evil angels = the Pleiades 
in TAURUS. 

We still want the first three figures — Aries, 
Pisces, Aquarius. But here, again, everything 
turns out in perfect order :— 

Rev 8’: fyr is the fire-god Nusku in ArIEs 
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(iv Rawl. 23), where, as I am now able to prove, 
there stood a beacon-tower (the astrological pro- 
totype of the Alexandrian Pharos). 

Rev 88: ovos mega is the great ‘mountain’ 
(Bab. skadi) which, according to iv Rawl. 11, 
was ascended by the god Bel, and which had its 
place beside the constellations of the Cock and 
the Fox (which have been shown by me to have 
been to the north of Pisces). 

Rev 81°: dampas is the lamp whose presence 
in the Bab. heaven in Aquarius (cf. ‘the fountains 
of waters’) was demonstrated by me some time 
ago (see my Aufsitze und Abhandlungen, pp. 241, 
245, and oft., and my Grundriss, p. 227, note 1). 

Further confirmation is supplied by the following 
parallelism :— 


REVELATION. ZECHARIAH. 


pyr (ARIES). 

oros mega (PISCES). 
beblaridion (SAGITTARIUS). 
eyne (VIRGO). 

etkon (GEMINI). 


ménorah (47). 

har hag-gadél (4"). 

mégellah > aphah (53). 
woman in the ephah (57). 
‘between two mountains’? 

(61). 

‘the seven eyes of Jahweh’ 

(3°). 

In Zechariah the ofhiuchus answers not to 
Scorpio but to Sagittarius, which, from its position 
in the heavens, is quite possible. Even in the 
omission of six figures we note the intentional 
symmetry observed by the prophet: Taurus, 
Aries, Pisces (Aquarius, Capricornus), Sagittarius 
(Scorpio, Libra), Virgo (Leo, Cancer), Gemini. 
Fritz HOMMEL. 


angelot hepta (TAURUS). 


Munich. 


She Sree of fhe Knowledge of 
Good and Evil (Gen. tt. 9, 17). 


THERE is a Semitic idiom which expresses /¢he 
whole by means of two categories under one or 
other of which everything or everybody is included, 
e.g. ‘the wet and the dry’ (Dt 291%), ‘the bond and 
the free’ (Dt 32°), ‘the deceiver and the deceived’ 
(Job 1216), so probably ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ 
(Is 457). Driver’s Deuteronomy, p. 376, adds some 
Arabic examples—‘he that has a companion and 

1 Perhaps originally ‘serpent’ (cf. Heb. ga/a/, ‘to roll’), 
and then transferred to the rolled up ‘book-roll.’ 

2 Cf. my article ‘ Die Zwillingslowen’ in AZemnon, i. 207- 
210, with the two illustrations, where the ‘lunar disc between 
two mountains’ corresponds to the ‘lunar disc between the 
two heads of the Twin-dragon.’- 


he that is alone,’ ‘he that moveth and he that is. 
still,’ ‘he that giveth to hear and he that heareth.’ 
Does not the phrase yn) aiw nya also belong: 


to this class? Does not ‘the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil’ mean neither more nor 
less than the tree of a// knowledge? Knowledge 
generally, which Aristotle tells us all mankind 
naturally desires, but which primitive man regarded 
as the peculiar prerogative of the gods, and so 
was guarded by them with jealous care. 

I am, however, unable to find this interpretation 
supported by the commentaries most in use among 
us, ¢.g. Dillmann’s, Spurrell’s, A. R. Gordon’s, or 
even Driver’s. The first refuses to admit this 
interpretation of the phrase in Gn 2%17 35-22, 
and yet admits that the phrase I)p js 7. in Gn 24°° 
and the phrase y2 3 a}op in Gn 314 have this 
meaning of everything. Driver on Gn 2! has 
‘The knowledge of good and evil—implying the 
power of distinguishing them, and estimating each 
at its proper worth’ (cf. Gemesis, p. 41). This, I 
venture to think, is too metaphysical a thought to 
be read into the expression in Gn 2°17, It is 
true that 2S 19% and 1 K 3° do refer to know- 
ledge viewed as the power /o distinguish things 


‘that differ—in the first passage the power to dis- 


tinguish physical, and in the second, moral 
differences — but in these passages the Hebrew 
idiom is different from that in Gn 2°17, Pa 
‘between’ being used in the two former, and so 
they become equivalent to the phrase in Is 7) 16, 
‘to know to refuse the evil and to choose the 
good.’ But in Dt 19%, ‘Your children who have 
no knowledge of good and evil’ means surely, 
‘Your children who have no knowledge at all.’ 
If the interpretation suggested in this note be 
correct, Gn 3°22 means ‘Ye shall be as divine 
beings possessed of a// knowledge,’ and not simply 
‘Ye shall be as divine beings capable of perceiving 
moral distinctions.’ Possibly this latter interpreta- 
tion is not so much due to the exigencies of syntax 
as to the desire to interpret Gn 24?—3 end, so as 
to make it reveal especially the dawn of the moral 
consciousness. But it was not the desire for 
moral knowledge or knowledge in its power to 
distinguish between good and evil, but the human 
desire for knowledge generally, and the yielding 
to that desire in defiance of a primitive instinct 
which forbade such unhallowed curiosity, which 
was regarded by this early writer as one great 
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cause of the human misery which marked the 

post-Golden Age of the race’s history ; and a tree 

became the symbol of knowledge as it did of life 

—a symbol derived, no doubt, from early animistic 

tree-worship and the primitive belief in sacred and 

oracular trees. Henry D. A. Major. 
Clergy College, Ripon. 


+ 
+ 


St. Ton i. 41. 


May I suggest a further example of the confusion 
between zpwi and zparos or its cases, to put by 
the side of Mrs. Lewis’s new reading in this text? 
In Lk 6! we find the Codex Palatinus reading 
sabbato mane, that is presumably év caBBarw 
mpwt. I note, by the way, that the Corbeiensis is 
cited by W.-H. for the early Western interpolation 
Sevteporpwrw here. But Buchanan gives us its 
reading as 7x sabbato secundo primum, which does 
not seem at all the same thing: does that reflect 
mp@Tov as a variant of mpwi? 

I have my doubts about Dr. Souter’s suggestion 
that the Evangelist meant the Attic form zpw. 
A monosyllabic zp would in vernacular first- 
century documents be written indifferently NPW 
and PPQ)I, the ‘ascript’ « being left out or inserted 
at will. Even zpécrov would be itself a perfectly 
normal spelling in a papyrus of a century either 
side of a.p. But is there evidence for a mono- 
syllabic zp# in Hellenistic? Ptolemaic papyri 
show exclusively zpwi or mpwed (Mayser, Gramm. 
456). James Hope Movutton. 

Didsbury College, Manchester. 


2 CorintBians vi. 14-vit. 1. 
THOSE who retain this passage, in spite of its 
abruptness, as an integral part of the context, 
usually explain it as an apologetic reference of 
Paul to the insinuations of his Judaistic opponents, 
who held that his preaching of Christian freedom 
endangered the moral purity of the church. He 
hastens to disclaim any such inference from his 
gospel, it is argued. If the Corinthians have been 
guilty of antinomian conduct, it has been contrary 
to his principles and teaching. Hence this sudden 
outburst in 614-71. Paul to compromise with 
paganism! Why, ‘no one opposes heathenism 
more than he does’ (so Weizsacker, after Klépper) ! 
Who so careful of their moral purity as he ? 

Liitgert, in his recent monograph on Frethetts- 


predigt und Schwarmgeister in Korinth (Gutersloh, 
1908, pp. 8o0f., 123), ingeniously attempts to 
vindicate the connexion of 614-7! with the context 
upon a different line. He regards the opponents 
in question as the Christ-party of 1 Co 11%, ae. 
not as Judaistic legalists who thought that Paul 
went too far, but as ultra-spiritual gnostics who 
held that he did not go far enough in his preaching 
of Christian freedom. ‘We are confronted here,’ 
says Liitgert, ‘with the influence exerted by the 
libertinism of the Christ-party upon the church of 
Corinth. This party laid claim to a far more 
thoroughgoing freedom in the matter of inter- 
course with the heathen than Paul would allow, 
and they charged him with narrow-mindedness, 
and with a baseless dread’ of demons which the 
truly ‘‘spiritual” man had quite outgrown.’ Instead, 
therefore, of asserting the native strictness of his 
own gospel against calumnies to the contrary, Paul 
is regarded by Litgert as warning the Corinthians 
against a dangerous laxity into which they were 
being led by the high-flown teaching of the Christ- 
party. ‘License they mean when they cry liberty.’ 
The Corinthians were not to think that he was too 
nervous or tyrannical in his regulations for their 
intercourse with pagans. They were not to listen 
to any party which taught that truly spiritual 
Christians were free to mix as they pleased with 
the outside world. This would be to receive the 
grace of God in vain(61). And the whole object of 
Paul’s ministry was to prevent any such catastrophe. 

Such an interpretation is psychologically possible, 
but exegetically is it less untenable than its pre- 
decessors? For one thing, it is a moot point 
whether the opponents of 2 Corinthians (107, 
Tis méroev éavT@ xpioTov elvat, etc.) are really 
to be identified with the Christ-party of 1 Co 1}, 
For another thing, even if they are, it seems quite 
impossible, in view of 2 Co 11” (E®pato eiou; 
x.t.A.), to deny their Judaistic standpoint. Liutgert’s 
exegesis of 2 Co 614-71 depends on both of these 
presuppositions, neither of which is at all secure ; 
it is also buttressed by an attempt to trace the 
Christ-party all through the Corinthian epistles, 
and the evidence for this is extremely precarious. 
There is no reason to suppose that this fourth 
party in the Corinthian Church had anything like 
the commanding position which Liitgert’s theory 
involves.! Still less is there sufficient proof that 


} Bousset (in Die Schriften des N.T.,? ii. pp. 76-77), who 
inclines to Heinrici’s theory chat the words éy® dé Xpucrod 
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their tenets were of a gnostic, libertine character. 
Furthermore, even granting Liitgert’s view of 
614-71, we have practically the same difficulty as 
on all other theories of this class with regard 
to the internal connexion of 612-18 with what 
immediately follows. James Morratr. 


Emmaus. 


My note on Emmaus in the January number has 
called forth an interesting criticism by Dr. Lucien 
Gautier (see May number, p. 279). I ask leave 
to say only a few words by way of rejoinder. 
The passage in Josephus (8./. vu. vi. 6) referring 
to Kéléniyeh was of course not unknown to me, 
but in view of the summary character of my note 
in 1 Co 1” are not original, remarks that ‘at any rate it is 
certain the Christ-party—if there really was one—played no 
special réle and represented no special conception of the 


gospel.’ This is certainly the impression left on one’s mind 
by a study of the Corinthian Epistles. 


The Earliest 


By THE Rey. F. DE 


Tue archeological research and excavations of 
recent years have supplied a wonderful vindication 
of the Old Testament story. In Researches in 
Sinat, for instance, Professor Flinders Petrie makes 
this statement : 
‘It is agreed now by those Egyptologists who 
have most recently worked on the subject— 
Spiegelberg and Steindorff—that the Israel- 
ites sojourned in Egypt, and that an Exodus 
from there to Palestine took place.’ 
He does not attempt a demonstration ; but after 
reading this book and examining the illustrations, 
one must acknowledge that he has made a very 
substantial contribution to the confirmation of 
those conclusions. If the Israelites sojourned in 
Egypt, one may expect naturally to find some 
records of the fact in the distinctive writing of 
the Semitic race; it is in this connexion that 
the account of the ‘foreign monuments’ found 
in the region of Sinai becomes so interesting. 
‘Among them there are some sandstone images 
with unknown characters.’ The images, Pro- 
fessor Petrie tells us, are carved in a ruder style 


I could not introduce it, because account had to 
be taken of many other points. Here it may 
suffice if I say in brief that the objection to 
locating Emmaus either at ef Kudbébe or at 
Kéléniyeh appears to me to be found above all 
in the circumstance that the Emmaus whose 
position is clear from 1 Mac 3457 4° 950 can 
be only Nicopolis = Amwas; and further, that 
Josephus in no way brings the supposed two 
Emmauses into mutual relation. I may add that 
I have already dealt exhaustively with the whole 
question in the periodical edited by me, Dye 
Studierstube (Langensalza, Dietmar), 1908, pp. 
285-289, where all the points which Dr. Gautier 
misses from my note, along with the relevant 
literature, are duly mentioned, and I need not 
repeat on this occasion what I have said there. 
I would only add my hearty thanks to Dr. Gautier 
for his suggestive remarks and his complimentary 
references to myself. Jutius BorHMER. 
Raben bet Weresenburg (Mark). 


<>: 


Hebrew Sevipt. 


P. CastTELits, LONDON. 


than the regular Egyptian figures discovered about | 


the same region ; but, as we shall see, they are of 
great historic value. 

There are two points to be elucidated, the age 
of the monuments, and the character of their 
strange writing. As to the antiquity of the monu- 
ments, Professor Petrie has sufficiently dealt with 
it. The facts areas follows. The image shown in 
his illustration No. 138 was found at the door of 
the Shrine of Sopdu, in the temple of Serabit, a 
shrine known to have been built by Hatshepsut 
(1503-1481 B.c.). And close to the image, when 
discovered, there was found a bit of the buff 
pottery with the red and black stripe which is 
characteristic of the succeeding reign, the time of 
Tahutmes i. (1481-1449 B.c.). Then, the 
sphinx of illustration No. 141 (a calf with a 
human face) came from the same temple, and on 
it there is, not only the six characters which we 
shall discuss later, on the upper sides of the base, 
but also on its shoulders a square containing a 
dedication to Hathor in ordinary Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, and between the paws Professor Petrie saw 
the Horus name of Snoferu, Hori neb maat, who 
was highly venerated in the reign of Tahutmes ur., 
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but not later. It is from all these facts combined, 
therefore, that the inscriptions are attributed to the 
18th dynasty, about 1500 B.c. Professor Petrie 
goes on to suggest that they belong to ‘some of 
the foreign workmen employed by the Egyptians, 
who may have been the Aamu or the Ratennu, both 
of the Semitic stock ; but in this he has entered the 
region of conjecture. The sphinx mentioned is 
quite small, about a foot in length ; it is said to 
be an imitation of the Egyptian sphinxes. It is 
now in the Egyptian Department of the British 
Museum, bearing number 41,748. 

But now we have to deal with the second point, 
the nature of the writing. Professor Petrie takes 
it to represent one of the alphabets current in the 
Mediterranean long before the Phoenicians had 
adopted theirs. This would make the writing 
quite independent alike of the hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform, and so far we agree. For our purpose, 
we shall deal only with what is visible in his 
enlargement of the inscription in fig. 138, a repro- 
duction of which will accompany this paper. 
Referring to the concluding line, he very pertin- 
ently remarks that as the signs are repeated on 
four various objects, they cannot be fanciful, but 
form probably ‘some religious phrase.’ They 
certainly are not arbitrary; their recurrence 
several times over proves that they were put 
together according to method. 

What we desire to note is that the characters in 
‘question are practically the same as those of later 
Semitic monuments (the Moabite Stone and the 
Siloam Inscription), but with this remarkable 
difference that the form is reversed. Having 
discovered this, therefore, we shall try to identify 
the principal characters. The writer as tried, 
_and he gives the result in the appended compara- 
‘tive table, which resolves the six characters form- 
ing the last line as Sxwynn. The Hebrew 
scholar may perhaps say that he cannot make any 
sense of these letters. But in Researches tn Sinat 
we have a statement which explains the reason of 
this failure. In some instances, we are told, the 
six signs are found in vertical arrangement, and 
from this it is obvious that when drawn length- 
wise they must be read from left to right. This 
reversed order in Semitic writing is a great sur- 
prise. But as we compare the later characters 
with these older ones, we might infer from their 
very form, that a change in the direction of the 
writing had been made. In Cadmzean Greek we 


sometimes see the letters facing one way, some- 
times another. All the late Western alphabets 
look to the right; but the Etruscan and all the 


ar Vs 
— FA ge 
7 4- 


Illustration No. 138 of Researches in Sinaz. 


MODERN. 


? 
% 


SINAITIC, HIERATIC, MOABITE, JUDAH. 


Cee 


wy 
a) 
7 
fy rye 
a7. yy 0 
x 
Fo }- shy acme 


Ldentification of the Characters, by the Rev. F. de 
P. Castells. 


But even after transliterating and inverting the 
order of the six characters, we shall be told that 
the meaning is not at all obvious. It certainly 
differs from the Hebrew spelling of the Bible. 
But the differences are such as might be expected 
from so ancient a script. Following the Mas- 
soretes we, should have to write it niAviyd ny 


Ashtoreth. How, then, can we account for this 
archaic spelling? First of all, the y may not have 
been in use ; no equivalent can be found in Hier- 
atic, and in the absence of it, x would be the letter 
employed. The use of nN and » in the word indi- 
cates a distinction of sound, but this agrees with 
the Greek transliteration of the Biblical plural 
"Aorapé6, where we have + and 6. But now we 
have to inquire, Who is Ashtoreth? The popu- 
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lar handbooks of mythology tell us that she was 
the principal female divinity of the Phcenicians. 
In the Old Testament we see that Solomon intro- 
duced the cult of Ashtoreth from Phcenice, and 
then the description given us is: ‘ Ashtoreth the 
goddess of the Zidonians.’ But the cult can be 
traced to a very remote past in Central Asia. 
The equivalent of the name can be found as that 
of a supreme deity in other nations of antiquity : 
fstar in Babylon; As¢arfe among the Greeks; 
Atthar in Moab; Hathor in Egypt. In the 
earlier parts of the Bible we have the plural 
Ashteroth, but this is to designate the great diver- 
sity of idols which were made to represent that 
divinity ; there were many Ashteroth, and yet 
only one Ashtoreth. Even among these Semitic 
monuments found in Sinai there are two distinct 
types of Ashteroth—the female figure No. 138 and 
the Sphinx No. 141. This use of the plural may 
help us to understand how the Hebrews came to 
adopt Z/ohim, in the plural, as a divine name while 
a monotheistic people. Our reading of the six 
characters finds ample confirmation in the little 
Sphinx described before, for this dedication ‘To 
Ashtoreth’ in Semitic characters, corresponds to 
the dedication to Hathor in Egyptian hieroglyphs 
on the other side. 

Now above the dedication on figure No. 138 
there are four other characters used separately, two 
on either side, and one above the other. What 
can they mean? Evidently they are used in their 
numerical signification: 40,400,4,90. They prob- 
ably are intended to give the simple astronomical 
or chronological formula of the Egyptian year, which 
at first consisted of 360 days without the five 
epagomenal days subsequently added to it. 4o 
above 400 means obviously 40 from 400, or 
400 —40, which equals 360; 4 above go on the 
other side means 4 x90, which equals the same, 
the year being divided into four equal seasons. 
It is possible that the two symbols 1 [ immedi- 
ately above indicate this subtraction and multi- 
plication. 

Professor Petrie tells us that the practice of burnt 


Entre 


‘Marcus Dods. 

The loss to scholarship by the death of Dr. 
Marcus Dods is very great. The loss to the 
‘Church is greater. He was always more than 
his work. 

He did the larger and more influential part of 
his work as a reviewer of books. What did the 
authors of the books he reviewed think of him? 
Did they recognize the conscience he put into a 


sacrifice was the chief feature of the religion of the 
early Semites, and he therefore mentions that on 
the hill before the sacred cave, described in the 
book, there was found a great bed of ashes esti- 
mated at about fifty tons, itself the residue of 
hundreds of tons once accumulated there, for at 
different periods vast quantities have been removed. 

The image has the features of a female, and 
this reminds us of how Jeremiah denounced the 
worship of Ashtoreth as the Queen of heaven. 
He describes the cult thus: 

The children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire, and the women knead their 
dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven. 

We may now sum up the results obtained under 
five heads : 

1. The inscriptions of Serabit el Khadem are 
evidently the records of a Semitic people who in 
1500 B.C. were settled in Egyptian territory, and had 
lived long enough under such conditions to have 
become familiarized with both the religion and the 
hieroglyphic writing of Egypt. 

2. The alphabet used by these Semitic people 
has on close inspection proved to be practically that 
of a Judean monument of 800 years later, and as 
the name ‘Ashtoreth’ has a Hebrew prefix (5), it 
is legitimate to infer that they were the ancestors 
of the Hebrews. 

3. Ashtoreth is now positively identified with 
Hathor, the chief deity in the region of Sinai. 

4. At the period to which these monuments 
belong, prior to the Exodus, those people wrote, 
not as the Hebrews of later times did, from right to 
left, but from left to right. 

5. They probably were monotheists worship- 
ping a Supreme Deity, here named Ashtoreth, but 
under the influence of Egypt they made use of 
various images which represented God under differ- 
ent aspects. Itmay be that the Sphinx now in the 
British Museum is the sort of image which Aaron 
made at Sinai (called the Golden Calf) when the 
Hebrews were clamouring for a visible representa- 
tion of their tribal Z/ohzm. Aaron gave it to the 
people as representing the God Yahveh (Ex. 324°), 


Qlous. 


review? Did they see that he brought his sym- 
pathy and imagination into exercise and placed 
himself alongside the author, judging him not only 
by what he did, but also by what he sought to do? 

And what did the readers think ? 

The ordinary reader of reviews applauds the 
‘slating’ reviewer. Dr. Dods did not applaud 
him. He knew how meagre his equipment is, 
He knew how little conscience he has. The 
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‘I know all about it’ and ‘ This will never do’ 
style of reviewing was hateful to him, because it 
is pretentious, even when the reviewer does know 
something of the subject, and because it is pagan. 


Virtue had gone out of Him. 


There is a little volume of private prayers 
published by Mr. Culley, the Wesleyan publisher, 
called The Unveiled Heart (1s. net). Let us read 
them privately. They are really not for publica- 
tion. On the opposite page to where the prayer 
is placed there is always a quotation from some 
other author. We may quote one of these quota- 
tions, though we cannot quote a prayer. This 
one may be taken as an additional illustration for 
the Great Text Commentary. 

‘Where have you been, my brother ? 
For I missed you from the street.’ 


‘I have been away for a night and a day 
At the great God’s judgment-seat.’ 


‘And what did you find, my brother, 
When your judging there was done?’ 

‘Weeds in my garden, dust in my doors, 
And my roses dead in the sun; 


And the lesson I brought back with me, 
Like silence, from aboye— 

On the Judgment-Throne there is room alone 
For the Lord whose name is Love.’ 


There is a Foreword to the little book, written 
with marvellous fine feeling, by the Rev. E. 
Theodore Carrier. It has more in it for the 
preacher than some thick volumes of homiletics. 
The subject of the Foreword and the author of 
the prayers is the Rev. Walter James, who died 
after eighteen months’ ministry. But such 
ministry. The editor tells us that an old 
parliamentarian who had held office in the late 
Queen’s Government went one Sunday evening 
into the Wesleyan church at Shepherd’s Bush 
Road. Mr. James was in the pulpit. His 
utterance was a revelation to the politician. At 
the close of the service he waited to see what 
would happen. But the placidity of the people 
was unruffled. He went to the vestry and found 
the preacher exhausted. Then the editor says: 
‘All preachers who, like Walter James, put heart 
and soul into their sermons, know something of 
this sense of exhaustion. We cannot fathom the 
significance of what was said of Christ on one 
occasion, “‘that virtue had gone out of Him.” 
His virtue was inexhaustible. He could transfer 
the healing force that was in Him without personal 
diminution. But we cannot. When the preacher 
has poured out his very soul upon his congrega- 
tion, when he has been thronged by the multitude, 
when moral force and spiritual vitality have passed 
from him to them in the mysterious transfusion 
of soul with soul—the inner force droops, and 
prayer mingled with patience is needed to restore 


the soul to its original level of power. He must 
wait for the refreshing rains from the Hills of 
God to replenish his nature, as the autumn rains 
fill again the reservoirs which the summer heats 
have brought low. Walter James’s congregation 
little knew the expense to nerve and physical 
energy at which his stirring appeals were made, 
though such close observers as Edward Hulse 
noted “the tension of that Paderewski face, 
fired yet paled with emotion.’”’ 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rey. J. E. Compton, Studley, to whom a 
copy of Fairweather’s Zhe Background of the 
Gospels has been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for July must be 
received by the 1st of June. The text is Rev 27. 

The Great Text for August is Rev 2!—‘Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the 
crown of life.” A copy of Jordan’s Lzblical Critt- 
cism and Modern Thought or any volume of the 
‘Scholar as Preacher’ Series will be given for the 
best illustration. 

The Great Text for September is Rev 2!’—‘To 
him that overcometh, to him will I give of the 
hidden manna, and I will give him a white stone, 
and upon the stone a new name written, which no 
one knoweth but he that receiveth it.’ A copy of 
Dr. Robert Scott’s Zhe Pauline Epistles or of 
Dr. W. G. Jordan’s Biblical Criticism and Modern 
Thought will be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for October is Rev: 37°— 
‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.’ A copy of Law’s Zhe Tests of Life or 
of Oswald Dykes’s Christian Minister will be sent 
for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for November is Rev 7% 10— 
‘After these things I saw, and behold, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before 
the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and palms in 
their hands; and they cry with a great voice, 
saying, Salvation unto our God which sitteth on 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.’ A copy of Law’s 
The Tests of Life or of Scott’s The Pauline Epistles 
will be sent for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 


same time name the books they wish sent them if 


successful. 
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